





to make your city 


& Compare your accident rate with that 
of other communities. 


& Receive monthly a packaged traffic 
safety education program. 


& Know up-to-date methods of handling 
drunken drivers. 


National Safety 
It will help you 


\ TRAFFIC SAFETY MEMBERSHIP in the 
Council will furnish answers to your questions 
hold motor vehicle accidents at a minimum 

City and County Agencies . . . Police Depart- 
ments. Chambers of Commerce, Motor Clubs, and 
other groups (not appropriate for community or siate 
safety councils): for annual dues of $25.00 per year, you can 
receive a wealth of information to kelp make your streets and 
highways safer. 

Magazines, reports and consultation services bring you 
the latest educational, engineering, and enforcement material. 
A variety of monthly public educational materials help keep 
your program up-to-date 

There is also an appropriate service for state govern- 


ment units. Write for additional information : 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


| Subscription to PUBLIC SAFETY Magazine 
| Subscription to Today's Traffic (News 
Letter of the Traffic Section) 
Subscription to Police Division News Letter 
Subscription to Court Division News Letter 
copy Accident Facts, the annual statistica 
report o 
Operation Safety Kit, monthly 
Reports of Study Committees of the itil 
Section and other appropriate materials as 
issued 
ment in the Traffic Section 
) Service on specific problems 


embership Service and Privileges 


ANNUAL DUES 
$25 PER YEAR 








DETROIT— America’s Auto Capital 
Adds fleet of 2-way Radio-Equipped 


Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars 
= = 
















Shown near center are Inspector Bonifield, commanding officer of the Motor Division; Lieutenant Weiner of the 
Motor Division; Don Slutz (light suit), head of Traffic Safety Association; Traffic Director James Hoye (dark suit 


N the latter part of 1951, Detroit took delivery of 20 two-way-radio equipped 
Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars . .. to be used for “trouble-shooting” traffic 
congestion and to keep main arteries open during rush hours. With 80 solo 
Harley-Davidsons already in use, the total is now 100 units for Detroit’s motor- 


cycle fleet — Harley-Davidsons exclusively. 


Thus in Detroit. which ranks among the leaders in the national safety 





poll... as well as in hundreds of other cities where accident prevention and 
law enforcement are at high efficiency . .. Harley-Davidson Police Motor- 
; j : POLICE 
veles and Servi-Cars are standard equipment. Both types of machines meet 
. eycles and -s I sds MOTORCYCLE BOOKLET 
a wide range of requirements in police duty — yet each machine provides out- You'll find many helpful ideas for 
: P ° . your traffic department, in this 
standing advantages for enabling mounted officers to perform specialized police new, illustrated 14-poge booklet 
‘ ° . 7 . e it's full of information about 
duties with exceptional efficiency. For complete information about Harley- pulinn adtesapdien end Wile wre 


n law enforcement d accident 





Davidson Police Motoreveles, Servi-Cars and Sidecars, call your dealer or write 
~ prevention work You 


be sent promptly on request. No 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, Milwaukee 1. Wisconsin obligation. Write today 


ARLEY-DAVIDSON ; 


POLICE 


BETTER TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 









MOTORCYCLES SERVI-CARS 
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Gravestone or Milestone ? 


[)' ATH has picked up speed in his 
race over the nation’s streets and 
highways. Every 15 minutes the traf 
fic Juggernaut claims a victim——eithe: 
driver or pedestrian, although the gods 
of heedlessness and hurry are partial 
to pedes rian 
On D we chalked up 
millionth death in the history of 


trath since the frst was re 
orded in September 1899, when 
H. H. Bliss, a New York real estate 
| pped off a trolley car in that 
urned around to assist a 
who was also getting off. A 
tomobile struck him and he 

d that night-—September 13 
Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Satety Council, greeted the 
nillionth d in. traffic with these 


word 
word 


day no civilized country 

One million of its 

accidents that 

have been prevented by a little 
ivilized behavior! 

These million traffic victims were 
trom all walks of lite, of every age 
of every faith and creed and race 
They were fathers and mothers, sons 
and daughters. None of them wanted 
to die They wanted to live just as 
much as you and | 

If their million voices could be 
raised today in a ghostly chorus to 
arol a Christmas plea that this need 
less slaughter be stopped in the inter 

th, Good Will to 


} 


est of Peace on Eartl 
America would stop, listen and 


ple are not here to 

s. It is on their behalt 

half of those doomed by 

follow then that I 

ad tor greater 

ourtesy numon sense and caution 
in traffic. We cannot save those who 


have gone. We can save those who 
are living 

The millionth person died in traf 
despite one of the most intensive pub 
licity campaigns ever waged. The 
press and radio went all-out to edu- 
ate the American public to the dan- 
ver. Newspapers ran editorials and 
front page photo features stressing the 
irgency of cautious driving and walk- 
ng. Gimmicks by the score featured 
the editorial handling of this program 
which was backed to the hilt in metro 
politan centers and rural areas alike. 


Radio stations allotted generous por- 
tions of broadcasting time and spon 
sors both national and local in 
luded traffic safety warnings geared 
to the Millionth Man theme.  Tele- 
vision stations portrayed everything 
from plays to trafic safety films, in- 
terviews and plugs on both local pro 
grams and the big commercially-spon 
sore d shows 

The Advertising Council developed 
a special project and packaged adver- 
tising kit devoted to the Millionth 
Man theme 

It might be that the death of the 
millionth person in traffic will not 
have been in vain. As Mr. Dearborn 
pointed out all during the —. 
the only purpose in trying to identify 
such a grim date in history was to 
dramatize the horror of such a huge 
trafic toll. We can only hope that 
this terrible day of seven-figure reck- 
oning will crack the apathy of a na 
tion which can see 35,000 persons 
killed by autos in a year without much 
concern. 

As President Dearborn said, “We 
can only hope that this terrible day 
will become a safety milestone—not 
just another gravestone—on the road 
to more responsible use of the auto- 
mobile.” 
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PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


. . . BETWEEN STOPS... 


HAT cherubic young character gracing 
our January cover is young Master 1952 

a likely-looking lad. But, we said that 
last year and look what happened! A trafhx 
toll which will exceed 37,000, the death of 
the millionth person to die in traffic which 
came as Americans were trimmung their 
Christmas trees, and abundant proof in 
many other ways that the old’ solid virtues 
which were characteristically American have 
apparently gone with the wind 

Let's hope that 1952 will mark a rebirth of 
the spiritual side of our American character 
A pagan world has small regard for the 
sacredness of life or the dignity and im 
portance of the individual. In 1952, we 
shall have to choose whether we shall con 
tinue our rapacious course, killing and maim- 
ing our fellow citizens on our streets and 
highways, or whether we shall decide that 
1952 will mark the point at which America 
turned back to embrace that older faith 
which makes us in very fact our brother's 
keeper. You will have a very real equity in 
that decision for it’s your life that’s being 
hazarded, and a resolution on your part is in 
order that 1952 will chart a new, personal 
course for you in which defensive driving, 
courtesy behind-the-wheel and careful a 
tions in all the other departments of your 
everyday world will rate top priority. After 
all, the life you save may be your ow 

By the time you get this copy of PuB1ic 
SAFETY, New Year's will have come and 
gone. Let's hope though that you have in 
cluded safety in your plans for the coming 
year. And we want to add our hope and 
prayers for the safest year of all for all 
America in °52. 

o* * * 

When President Truman was in the Sen- 
ate, there was a big furor over loose 
tongues which were betraying the secrets of 
America’s effort to produce the atomic bomb 
Mr. Truman headed a Senate committee to 
visit Tennessee, talk to some of the workers 
and find out for themselves the actual con 
dition of affairs. In one area, they watched 
some of the construction workers who pored 
over the blueprints of secret buildings 
H.S.T. whispered to one of them in an 
aside, “What are you making here?’ The 
native workman eyed him for a moment 
and then leaned over to whisper his an- 
swer ‘I'm getting a dollar sixty-five cents 
an hour,” he said 
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By Pyke Johnson 


President, Automotive Safety Foundation 


I THE recent Highway Safety 

LAX Conference in Washington, D.C 
President of the United States 

{ attention to the alarming in 

in traf 
the urgent need to step up 


fatalities since 1949 
satety and efficiency of the high 
transportation system and ce 
unnecessary and in 
sable” mishaps strike directly at 


1 that these 


national strength and hamper the 
tense effort 
I think every respectable official will 
I 


igree that the 


Situation is serous 


Ways must be found to move people 
1 goods with less hazard and incon 
ence on our streets and highways 
because today we depend upon 
ransportation to a tar greater 

than ever before 
more than in the emergency 
go, our economy and mili 
rity are conditioned on high 
ransport. At this moment our 
lines are engaged on a vast 
entire free 
and our streets and roads 


bolster the 


ral part of those produc 


individuals our daily lives 

t bread-and-butter activities 
social activities—are geared 
ever more closely to the automobile 


Witness the fact that while in 1941 


Public W 
Works Assoc 


September 


we reached a record-breaking 34 mil 
lion vehicle registrations, today's regis 
tration of cars, trucks and buses exceed 
that figure by some 18 million 


Accidents Are Preventable 
The theory is advanced in som 
quarters that traffic accidents are the 
inevitable price of motor vehicle use 
that they're bound to happen. Safety 
authorities emphatically repudiate that 
idea. They hold that up to 85 or 90 
per cent of the Accidents could be 


| 
of engineering, enforcement and edu 


And the weight of the ev: 
dence is heavily on the side of the 


yrevented through modern techniques 


ation 


for even a limited safety ef 


experts 
fort usually gets measurable results 


The proved and recommended 


m thods of prevention arc embraced 
in the Action Program of the Presi 
dent's Conference. Many states and 
cities that have sincerely applied them 
have drastically reduced their trafty 
toll. In fact, the 
killed in a traffic accident are two or 
three times less in scme jurisdictions 
safer com 


chances of being 


than in others—and_ the 
munities and states are almost invari 
ably those doing the best job in put 
ting the Action Program to work 
Again, even though nationwide we 
have never yet attained more than 60 
per cent of full application, neverthe 


utting 


less we have been successful in 
the national fatality rate by more than 
one-third in five years 


The Author 


But skyrocketing trathc volumes 


keep multiplying the chances for acct 
dents, and total fatalities the past two 
years have climbed steadily. During 
the first tive months of 1951, for ex 
ample, as travel rose 9 per cent, trafh 
deaths went up 6 per cent. Clearly, 
the organized safety effort ts not keep 
inv pace with mounting accident ex 
posure 
In ligh 
manpower and materials for defense 
let's take a look at what these acct 
costing us. In 1950 we had 


it of the need to conserve 


dents are 
35,000 fatalities, and of these, 21,000 
were persons of military or productive 
age. The deaths represented a_ loss 

work or 


ot 485,000 man-ycars of 


military service. But that’s not all 
The 1950 trathe casualty list also in 
cluded 1,200,000 injured 100,000 
permanently—with all that means in 
lost productivity 

Then consider the waste of mate- 
rials. Of some 814 million automobile 
accidents in the United States in 1950 
more than 3 million involved prop- 
erty damage over $25; and 41/, mil 
lion involved property damage under 
$25. Virtually all of the replacement 


and repair work required critical ma 
terials badly needed elsewhere 
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- 
erial photo with superimposed sketch of proposed interchange between the John C. Lodge and Edsel 
- Ford expressways in downtown Detroit. The state planning surveys initiated jointly in 1935 by the U. S$ 


Bureau of Public Roads and the state highway departments showed that congested traffic starts, ends and is 
largely confined to populous areas. 


The National Safety Council esti ices soaring, while at same time These things are merely symptoms 
mates that 1950's traffic accident bill sharply curtailing « revenues They are only indications of underly 
set us back 3.1 billion dollars. That's Realty values, continue to slump as ing ills—shortcomings in the facilities 


more than we spent on new road and 


: spreads over whole neighbor themselves, or in their operation 

street construction in the whole coun hoods. Last but not least, the critical Most obvious deficiency is lack of 
predica 
tribute to rightful of acct ment is largely due to gross overload 


{ 


try defi i street plant con street capacity Our urban 


And, of course, we can't ignore t 

nt ing t sle ¢ rlit in 

intolerable burden that these accidents nts g of available facilities. It's a sim 

{ hospital and Here, of If I e crux of the ple matter of arithmetic. Half of th 
al and . 


medical facilities, and especially on whole matter. The bz problem is iation’s trafhc is concentrated on city 


the blood plasma banks nee 


lace on our limite 
p! l t 


not congestion, accidents, economi ets, and those streets comprise only 


| SS 1d } \ ) ) , ) 
our fighting men Se. SE. Re as. such N Pas 


Now, we must face the fact that 


today it’s the city that constitutes the This traffic tangle on a downtown Los Angeles street is multiplied by the number of 
greatest traffic bottleneck cities which are trying to carry 1952 trafhe on streets designed for 1920 volumes 


It's in the cities we have the heavi 
est congestion, the biggest trattic jams | 
It's in the cities that the problem ts 
omplicated by countless intersections 
with the perpetual stop-and go that 
trays nerves and runs up vehicle op 
erating costs. It’s in the cities we have 
the added conflicts caused by hordes 
of pedestrians and mass transporta 
tion vehicles. It's there, too, we have 
to contend with acute shortage of park 


ing and truck-loading space 


The baneful results of these cond: 
tions are only too well known to every 
municipal official. Clogged traffic is 
slowly strangling our urban centers 
and causing huge losses to downtown 
business. Decentralization, normal with 
a growing population, is proceeding 
in a disorderly fashion, resulting in 

plosion” of community patterns. 
This sends the cost of munic pal 
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TRAFFIC IS A 
TWO-EDGED 
SWORD 


one-tenth of our total road mileage 
Moreover, the bulk of this urban 
30 billion miles last 


tratiic (some 
) is crammed into a limited num 
of arterials serving major destina 


points 


t 


It has been said——with not too much 


that cities have been 
18th Century streets 
rath The grid 

most 

hara 


tions, Was 


} | 
s tremendous volumes 
gh-powered motor cars 


we the advent of the automotive 
omparatively little attention has 
paid to the necessity of modern 
motorways in cities to provide 


ap 


pacity for expanding trafh 


irly days of highway develop 


trects were adequat 
hicles then ry 
need at that time was 
highways to connect 
po} ilation, ind for all 
her j le + tl 


weathe feeder roads to get 1 farm 


rs] roduce to market 


As a result, major emphasis of the 
nation’s road program, beginning with 
the passage of the first Federal-Aid 
Highway Act in 1916, has been con 
rural road problem 


entrated on the 


by state highway departments and 


other agencies. That policy was main 
tained for three decades, in spite of 
the revolutionary growth of motor ve 
hicle use in cities which was jam 
packing traffic on main thoroughfares 


point of imn obility 


almost to the 


Americans Go to Town 

The state planning surveys, initi 
ited jointly in 1935 by the U. S. Bu 
reau of Public Roads and the state 
departments, did much to 
urban traffi 


highway 
spotlight the dilemma 
I 


These continuing investigations re 


vealed, for instance 


i 


= 


Another view of Los Angeles street congestion before the traffic engineers caught up 
with it. Crosstown arteries can handle no more traffic unless the routes are separated 


at different levels and transit vehicles 


That motor vehicle movement 
predominantly local, shortrun traffic 
with 85 per cent of most trips less 
than 20 miles and 95 per cent less 


than 50 miles 


That the great bulk of trathc ap 
proaching on main rural roads does 
not desire to avoid cities, as commonly 
had been believed 

That congested traffic starts, ends 
and is largely contined to populous 
areas 

That the 
arries six times as much traffic as the 


average main city street 


iverage main rural road or secondary 
ity street 

Such findings indicated that the 
most urgent need for highway im 
provement was rapidly shifting to the 
municipalities and metropolitan areas 
It became clear that revision of high 
way expenditure policy was essential 
to permit a proper balance in the fu 
ture between urban and rural road 
development 

First recognition of the municipal 
problem on a national scale came with 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 
which earmarked $125 million an 
nually for federal-aid projects in ut 
ban areas, or 25 per cent of the total 
funds authorized on a 50-50 matching 
basis with the states. The same Act 
ilso authorized the designation of a 
National System of Interstate High 
ways, not to exceed 40,000 miles sé 
lected out of the nation’s 3 million 
miles of public roads, to connect cen 


meshed into the whole street traffic plan 


ters Of population and industry, and 


including arterial routes within cities 


The 1950 Federal-Aid Highway 
Act, taking cognizance of the vital 
importance of urban industrial cen 
ters in the defense picture, contains 
provisions designed to speed up the 
modernization of key routes in the 
ities. Federal funds, both present 
and future, now may be pledged for 
retirement of principal on bonds ts 
sued for the constr tion of toll-free 
facilities on the Interstate network and 
the federal-aid urban system, as well 


is on the Primary System 


Also, the permissive f¢ feral share 
in defraying costs of right-of-way has 
been upped from one-third to one 
half, a liberalization in 
view of the fact that the high cost 
of rights-of-way in built-up 
areas has been a stumbling 
block in the financing of modern 
motorways 1n itics 


signincant 


urban 


najor 


Increasing Demands 
for Funds 


On the financial side, city officials 
have the difficult task of striking a 
balance between critical street needs 
ind other vital public works and serv 


ices, such as slum clearance, housing 
sanitation, recreational facilities, air 
port development, publi safety and 
ivil defense. All of these things are 
making increasing demands on mu 
nicipal funds, and point up the need 


I 
Page 28 
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O RINGS 


THE BELL IN 
CINCINNATI 


Automatic system eliminates danger of 


CO poisoning in Ohio city's testing lanes 


W TEN klaxons sound and red 
lights flash on at the Municipal 
Motor Vehicle Testing Lane in Cin 
innati, Ohio, things start to happen 
quickly. These signals mean the air 
in the station contains a concentration 
of carbon monoxide approaching the 
danger point 

Overhead doors at both ends of the 
block-long garage are opened and fans 
of the four air-tempering heaters are 
step red up to exhaust the air until it 
is again free of carbon monoxide con 
centrations which might be dangerous 
Then the red light goes off and the 
horn stops blowing 
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The testing station ts operated by 
the City of Cincinnati tor inspecting 
motor vehicles. Twice each year ve 
hicles are checked for mechanical and 
electrical defects which may lead to an 
accident. In 1950, 205,679 vehicles 
were driven through the fve-lane sta 
That makes for a 
lot of engine exhaust resulting in dan 


tion for inspection 


ger of carbon monoxide 
This hazard 


poisoning 
ontrolled 
inside the 
knows the instant the air is contami 


however Ss 
because everyone Larage 
nated with a near-dangerous concer 
tration of carbon monoxide 


It's all done automatically—the CO 


itself is the tip-off despite the fact this 
deadly gas cannot be detected by the 
human senses 


Two carbon monoxide alarms, de 


veloped by Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., are the me 
hanical “‘air detectives."’ These alarms 


are continuously operating instruments 
designed to give warnings which can 
; 


be seen as well as heard betore 


nonoxide in the surrounding air 


arbon 


reaches an unsafe concentration. The 
ilarms are set to go off as soon as CO 
oncentrations reach a figure as low as 
O2 per cent (two parts per 10,000 ) 


This much CO in the air, after a few 


hours exposure produces the first 
symptoms of CO poisoning head 
ache, mental dullness, and physical 


| 
lO“ giness 


Here's how the detecting and the 
warning instruments work. A _ small 
onnected to a 1/80 


draws a continu 


blower, directly 


horsepower motor 


t 
ous sample of the surrounding air and 
forces it through a cell containing 


thermocouples and active hopcalite, a 


inular catalyst. Carbon monoxide 





passing through hopcalite ts catalyt 
ically oxidized to carbon dioxide. The 
heat liberated in the conversion is 
measured by the thermocouples and 
is shown on a contacting meter scale 
in terms of carbon monoxide concen 
tration. The amount of heat liberated 
is directly proportional to the amount 
of CO in the air; the meter deflection 
is, Of course, proportional to the 
amount of heat measured by the 
thermocouples 

When the 


reaches a predetermined point, a mag 


needle on the meter 
net pulls it against a contact post. The 
needle makes contact with the post 
and closes the alarm circuit, sounding 
the alarm The holds the 
ilarm circuit closed and the horn 
sounds insistently until, with the doors 


magnet 


open and the exhaust fans going, the 
CO concentration has been reduced 
Then the 
ilarm automatically resets itself, the 
horn stops and the red light goes off 


below the established limit 


Joseph Maurer, manager of the test 
ing station says the presence of the 
alarms and the rapidity with which 
they warn of CO concentrations have 
an important psychological effect on 
the 28 employees of the station. No 
longer do they show concern about 
carbon 
monoxide fumes are a constant threat 
The MSA Carbon Monoxide Alarms 
are on the alert to detect and warn of 
the presence of the colorless and odor 


working in an area where 


less gas 








16 REQUIREMENTS FOR 


BETTER ENFORCEMENT 


By James P. Economos 


Director, Traffic Court Programs, American Bar Association 


()*' ot th penalties exacted of 
forcement in the field of high 
\ fety 1s that 1t has been used so 


encies to check the traf 


toll that most of our civic leaders 
gard it as something for quick a 
ither than as one essential factor 

1 mwork prograr 
\ balanced traffic control and acci 


vention program does not use 


orce nt tor stop-gap results. In 
id it pl ns to onsistent long-ran € 
enetits from adequate and effective 
forcement 

Last September in New York City 


the Conference of Chiet Justices con 


osed of representatives of courts o 


I 
nal ay pellate jurisdictior adopted 
series Of resolutions pertaining to th 
traffic courts and other trial courts of 


imited jurisdiction. Chief Justice 
Hudgins of the Virginia Supreme 


Court served as chairman of this con 
ference during the past year. The 
resolutions were based on study by a 
ommittee of the conference led by 
Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
of New Jersey They embody the 
principles of the American Bar Asso 
ciation Traffic Court Program and of 
the President's Highway Safety Con 
ference 

Following this, the Governors Con 
ference meeting in Gatlinburg, Ten 
nessee, likewise approved these recom 
mendations. Thus, top leadership in 
the executive and judi ial branches 
of government is assured. It is hoped 
that they will receive favorable con 
sideration from the legislative bodies 
at the appropriate time in each state 


This progran 1s comprehensive and 

details steps that each state will be 
I 

asked to consider. Readers of PUBLIC 


SAFETY should know about this pro 
gram. It will need your sympathet: 
understanding and support before it 
an be assured of success 

The Traffic and Transportation Con 
f the National Satety Coun 
cil has approved these 16 steps and 
the NSC Board of Directors will pass 


on them at their next meeting 


ference ¢ 


The recommendations and comment 


tollow 


Recommendation #1 

That the local courts of first instance 
have greater opportunities and there 
fore greater responsibilities than any 
other courts for (1) safeguarding life 
and limb from automobile accidents 
and (2) promoting respect for law on 
which free government necessarily 
depends 


This needs no elaboration because it 
is self-evident 
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Recommendation #2 
That all trial courts of first instance 
in the state should be fully integrated 
into the judicial system of the state 
and that wherever mecessary a_ re 
organization of the statewide system 
of courts should be undertaken to 
accomplish this objective 
There is need for further activity to 
integrate this group of courts into our 
judicial set-up Study groups should 
be formed to consider ways and means 
tor accomplishing this objective 
Recommendation #3 
That uniform procedure regulating 
civil and criminal practice in all trial 
courts of first instance within a state, 
should be promulgated by the agency 
charged with the responsibility for 
preparing rules of procedure 
It is cbvious that there is a crying 
need for a set of standards to govern 
procedure in the handling of traffi 
cases. This, too, can only be achieved 
through the formation of a study 
group under the leadership of the 
Supreme Court. This ts an important 


} 


ind serious task that needs doing 


The advantages of uniform rules are 
many. Every citizen should be reason 
ably certain that every court in_ his 


Il procedural 


state is following a sate 


guards to prot t nis rights iS a ce 


fendant 


Recommendation #4 

That in each state where the Chief 
Justice or some administrative official 
designated by him is authorized to 
supervise the work of the trial courts 
of first instance, to collect, collate 
and publish judicial statistics relating 
to the work of such courts, and obtain 
efficiency, uniformity and simplicity of 
procedure therein. 

To utilize judicial manpower to the 
fullest extent it ts necessary that the 
work of the courts be analyzed from 
several aspects. This cannot be done 
without directing someone to collect 
the required statistics. These will 
become the foundation for special 
studies. Just as it is difficult to make 
engineering decisions without statis 
tics. so it 1s necessary to do the same 
in judicial administration. This ts 
something which should receive spe 
cial attention in your state. There is 
a great deal that can be learned fron 
this effort Without them steps to 
improve the organization of _ traff« 
courts on a statewide basis are bound 
to receive scant consideration at the 
hands of the legislative bodies 


Recommendation #5 
That suitable court rooms are as 
essential to the dignity and effective- 
ness of local courts of first instance 
as they are to all other courts; that 
each state should by statute require 
suitable court rooms for every court; 
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that it should be the duty of an ad 
ministrative judge or official in each 
state to supervise the work of com 
plying with such requirements. 
Dignified and impressive court rooms 
should be made available, wherever 
needed, to the judges of trafthc courts 
It is in these courts that more defend 
ints are tried than in all the rest of 
the courts of the state combined. It ts 
1 paradox that the courts handling the 
least number of cases. such as_ the 


1 


Supreme Court, usually have physical 
facilities which far excel those alloted 
to traffic courts 

It 
sees the greatest number of citizens 
should be ful 
a dignity and impresstveness that will 


s axiomatic that the forum which 


ly equipped to impart 


assist in achieving respect for law and 
order. Here is an opportunity for each 
of you to assist your local judges 
Frequently they remain silent about 
the needs on improving court rooms 
because espousal of this reform may 
be misconstrued. If your local judge 
loes not have the kind of court room 

} 


yo feel should be vailable for the 


trial of trathic cases, go to the local 


othcials and start acquainting then 
with the importance of this one sug 
gestion for activity You will be 
loing the community, the judge and 


yourself a real service. It will help 


highway safety 


pea 


Recommendation 2 
That trial courts of first instance hav 
ing traffic and other jurisdiction 
should arrange separate sessions tor 
the handling of trafhic cases and dis 
pose of them at a different time than 
other criminal business 
If courts are to educate while they 

idjudicate, they must utilize the de 

vice Of separate sessions for the trial 
of traffic cases. This does not mean 
setting up a separate and distinct new 
traffic court unless the case load justi 
fies this step. Designating a definite 
hour per day or separate days of the 
week for these cases, will assist in hav 
ing an instructive court session for all 
who are present as witnesses defend 
ints or visitors 

Furthermore, it gives the court the 
lience that it needs 





finest captive a 
Probably the most attentive individua 
in the world is the person whose case 
has just been heard and waiting to 
hear the decision of the judge He ts 
anxious to listen intently to the result 
Here is the time that the judge can 
drive home an important safety lesson 
to explain the necessity for voluntary 
observance of trathc laws, and at the 
same time be helpful to other defend 
ants who are awaiting the trial of 
their case lo perform this task 


properly, it ts essential that he know 
whereof he speaks otherwise the eftect 
will be disastrous. If your local court 
is not following the suggestion for 
separate sessions, seize the first avail 
ible opportunity to discuss the wisdom 
of this procedural device which em 
phasizes the stress ittached to su h 
ses. Communitywise, separate ses 


sions are highly beneficial 


Recommendation # 


That each state should require the 
attendance of all judges of trial courts 
of first instance and of public prose 
cutors assigned to such courts at an 
annual judicial conference of such 
courts for the purpose of discussing 
their current problems and of being 
instructed with respect thereto 


} 


We certainly are convinced of the 
] ] 
! 


usefulness of judicia 


conferences. The 
opportunity to cxchange ideas, com 
pare notes, secure assistance from more 
experienced judyes fully justifies the 


n conducting such 


expense involy d 
institutes. It aids highway safety and 
lefinitely makes a contribution to the 
better administration of justice 


Recommendation #8 


That the evil of traffic ticket ‘fixing 
should be eradicated and that a non 
fixable, uniform traffic violations tick 
et similar to those used in Michigan 
and New Jersey should be adopted 
by each state and the police be re 
quired to use it 
Ticket fixing in the popular sense 
is unjustified. It destroys confidence 
in the courts. The same ts true of the 


judicial fix--where favoritism and 


partiality are displayed by the judge 


Here is where confidence in our forn 


of government can be destroyed. AI 
because of the failure to recognize that 
trathc violations are serious violations 
which must not be treated judicially 
in an offhand manner 

The second suggestion for one uni 
form trathe ticket throughout the state 
is extremely useful. It has opportuni 
ties for education of the drivers and 
for creating better public relations for 
This ticket is 


so designed that it takes the six prin 


trathc law enforcement 


ipal violations which contribute to 
accidents and subdivides them into 
three degrees of seriousness. It sets up 
the least serious, the more serious and 
the most serious degree in an under 
standable manner. Then it provides 
space for emphasizing the several dan 
gerous conditions under which the 
violation has been committed. It af 
fords to all--the violator, the police 
officer, the prosecutor, the judge and 
the general public an opportunity to 
evaluate the unsafe acts, practices and 
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Typical Civil Defense communications center in operation during an emergency. Communications will 
play a vital role in the event of an enemy attack on U.S. production and urban centers 


TRAFFIC LINES UP FOR CIVIL 


Radiation lamp shade used to fix position of atom 
blast. Heat scorches paint on inside except where 
brass rod blocks radiation, causing telltale shadows. 


{' ROSS the nation from coast to coast American 
£A% municy s have been organizing their resources 
effect a civil defense which could function adequately 
disaster from any source—natural cause 

And front and foremost in the organiza 

tion o is vital defense arm are the forces which operate 
round-the-clock and round-the-calendar in_ traffic control 
ind accident prevention—the police, engineers, statisticians 
ind educators and public welfare agencies who learned the 


t 


secrets of teamwork tn checking the traffic toll on American 
streets and highways 
All the experts agree that maintenance of communica 


I 


tions is one of the top jobs in any functioning civil defense 
organization, Trathc pl i vital 


role in this field and 
the trathc police an gineers are in constant demand to 
demonstrate effective techniques developed in meeting 
trattic problems. Such routine operations as the liaison 
ind teamwork techniques used in two or three-way mobile 
radio communications, ground and air combinations suct 
is have been developed by state poli e avencies in handling 
holiday traffic, and methods of organizing trathc flow that 
teatures the daily lite of the trathc engineer—-all are ur 
gently important in dealing with the civil defense problen 
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And, as never before in the history 
of the United States, the vital role 
played by mass transportation lines 
and commercial vehicle operations is 
being brought home to John Q. Pub 
lic. The nation’s taxicab companies 
are no longer regarded with toleration 
by the uninformed; instead, the cabs 
with their mobile radio equipment are 
being integrated into the front fighters 
on the American home front, and it's 
high time 

Back in September, the New York 
State Civil Defense Commission in co 
operation with the General Electric 
Company staged one of the largest and 
most comprehensive civil defense ex 
hibits ever held at Electronics Park in 
Syracuse. More than 200 federal, state 
and city CD directors attended the 
sessions and the exhibit was later set 
up as a road show and routed to 
major cities in New York State where 
local detense groups arranged special 
showings 

New York City followed up by 
staging a simulated A Bomb attack 
during the week of November 25 to 


DEFENSE 


test Communications and civil defense 
organization Only CD workers were 
involved in the maneuvers on Novem 
ber 14th which was the “dry run’”’ for 
the big test ten days later. The first 
try produced few “bugs,” and in the 
public participation which followed 
traffic police and engineers were in the 
forefront setting up emergency train 
lanes. Fire apparatus responded to 
publi 


works equipment was dispatched to 


calls from the control center 


aid in rescue work. Crews from the 
New York Telephone Company ‘re 


paired” telephone lines presumed to 


have been destroyed by the bomb 
burst 
Emergency equipment and crews 


from the New York Department of 
Water Supply, Gas & Electricity “'re 
paired” broken water mains. “Injured 
were removed to first-aid stations and 
then sent by ambulance to the hos 
pitals , 

The simulated attack gave New 
York CD ofhcials a chance to check 
the ethiciency of their organization and 
to make such adjustments as were 
necessary to achieve peak performance 
In the event of an actual attack, New 
York City is one of the most vulner 
able and logical enemy targets for 
sneak attack 

St. Louts 1s equally concerned about 
the need for CD organization and re 


All Photos courtesy General Electric Co. and March of Time. 


cently completed construction of a 
mobile communications center—a 
trailer unit designed and built by the 
police department, using a Motorola 
250-watt F.M. 2-way basic unit. The 
mobile unit will be available to use 
for police radio dispatching in the 
event of damage to police headquar 
ters. Six “Handie-Talkie 
radiophones are incorporated in the 


portable 


equipment of the mobile unit making 
it possible for persons performing res 
cue work to communicate with the 
dispatcher in the unit 

The trailer was designed by Lt 
Ralph McNail, head of the Police 
Communications Bureau, at the sug 
gestion of the St. Louis Police Board 
and Chief Jeremiah O'Connell 


The organizational set-up of the 


ocal safety council ts such that it be 
omes a natural rallying point in the 
perfection of a Civil Defense organi 
zation. It has certain features which 
cannot be duplicated in an_ official 
agency, yet it incorporates the prin 
ciple of cooperation between official 
and non-official agencies and the gen 
eral public in every phase of its nor 
mal functioning 

Communication plays a vital role 
in the CD organization. It ts_ the 
nervous system of the public safety 
agency. But in the coordinated action 
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Two-way radio communication is important in everyday life 





Police and tire departments have become front fighters in the all-out 
defense effort required by total war. This is a scene from the March of 
Time Film “And a Voice Shall be Heard,” filmed for General Electric 


but in the event of enemy attack our very lives may depend 
on the accuracy and dispatch of CD operations in the crisis 


nei oe! wa 
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Illustration by Mel Kishner of the Milwaukee Journal 
’ aS 8 8 
A letter from Florence Sutter, to the Milwaukee Journal 
4 
—" was riding in a car which Perhaps she too night betore gone out, and down the quiet corridors 
J struck a tree on highway 41 last, or last week, read of some hor the night nurses go rustling along on \ 
ind her feet were severed rible maiming accident, and she too, silent rubber soles, the terrible, bitte: 
he words come up quietly to th mused a moment and forgot it. It truth will be a drugged pressure inside 
eye from the ordinary black and white ouldn't happen to her! It always her head in snatches of conscious 
page, and then a picture starts tear happens to someone else! ness she will know 
ing into the mind But tonight after the thousands who And being a young woman, with 
Her feet were severed.”’ One mo read about it, have casually tossed the life and love before her, she may 
ment she was laughing or talking papers aside if it had been a ven pray to die, for it will seem that 
perhaps sitting back quietly murder it would have held us more life has been shattered into bits 
and the next moment, the dreadful engrossed It was murder, but a 
nightmare and now she has no kind we have grown callous to. ee a 
feet! Tonight when the hospital lights have Her legs were severed.’ May 
12 Public Safety for January, 1952 





be she loved action dan ng 
skating 

Of course, there are artificial legs 
and feet, but she will not progress to 
them for many months 


There are many gallant people, 
bravely determined to carve out cour- 
age trom the wrecks of their bodies 

They visit hospitals to build 
morale for the stricken newcomers 
and life goes on, when it isn’t snuffed 
out completely 

It's the sudden horror. One minute 
the ordinary ways of life are filled 
with little normal things. Then the 
shock of a terrific impact, and arms, 
legs, heads are torn off-——as a child 
tears paper dolls 

And the curious, the morbid look 
on, while the helpers and officials 
gather around the crushed car and 
put what is left on stretchers and in 
baskets 

What do they do with the new use 
less, bloody feet the torn dead 
arms . the mutilated chunks of 
flesh?) Ask the morbid who gather 
around 

Recently a woman driving alone in 
her car was sideswiped by a car which 
sped on. She laid her arm, severed 
but for a flap of skin, in her lap and 
drove to help. Courageous. But what 
happened? Was her arm resting on 
the window as she drove? Was she 
signaling for a turn? I don't know 
The little black words in the news 
dispatch only stated bare facts 


Not long ago, a woman's arm was 
mangled in an accident so quickly 
that a long piece of bone broke off 
popped out and was lost, in a moment 
The man who found it rushed it to 
the hospital where they made a copy 
in metal for her useless arm 

These are the comparatively “minor 
accidents 
through suffering. But there is an 
other group that has such vicious 
hurts . . . faces torn off terrible 
burns, poles and metal parts rammed 
through their organs 


The dead of course are 


These victims have the living deaths 
trapped in a framework of pain 
ful distorted flesh, they live on, some 
how. The world has hundreds of 
thousands of these maimed and hope 
less wrecks, in mental agony, financial 
distress and spiritual paralysis, so 
shocking, so vast it is almost in 
comprehensible 
The millionth American died in a 
motor car accident in December 


It is an ironic fact, and sad, but 
these statistics should make the coun- 
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try reverse its tear that soon there 
will be too many old people, due to 
new trends in life saving techniques 
and medicine 

Already it is freed of the potential 
burden of almost a million “old 
sters.’ 

Some satirical person once said we 
should all ‘drive as though everyone 
else was a lunatic But even 
then, we are not sate 

The terrible bursts of speed that 
are indulged in from sudden whims 
cal moods Bursts of anger 
Sadistic jealousy Personal argu 
ments. The blinding emotions 
that cause brakes to squeal suddenly, 
are all parts of a pattern of temporary 
insanity, even in basically stable peo 
ple 

I, as a careful, conscientious driver 
cannot go serenely out on the high 
ways, knowing I have the cooperation 
of a fully responsible public to help 
keep us all safe. I may pass a thou 
sand like myself, and then face the 
whimsical madman, and perhaps 

. death 

Only responsible people read letters 
like this. That does not help much 
The young crazy driver the incon 
petent and insane do not. Even tt 
they did, would it make its impression ? 

Did the much read article, “And 
Sudden Death,” make an impression ? 
Do all the gory pictures, like the onc 
in one magazine, of the girl who was 
hanging on the telephone pole, make 
an impresston 


Her feet are severed. Yesterday sh« 

was a gay, undaunted young woman 
Twenty-four hours later—today 

she faces months of pain and a long 

long rehabilitation period 
You who read this 

the you of tomorrow? Or will 


Is this you 


we make some kind of drastic cor 
rection, apply some pattern of disci 
pline, even to making every car so that 
if will not go over a fr asonable speed 
Hot rods and hot heads should 
be banned completely 
All cars are driven much too fast 
Modern minds are not geared to 
handling such speed, for speed itself 
is too young. Only a very few years 
ago, we got along without it and 
had been doing so for thousands of 
years. . . . We prospered and got to 
work, even in big cities 
Think seriously, you responsible 
people . . . or tomorrow your legs 
may be severed . . . or worse 


FLORENCE SUTTER 











1 REALIZE ,HEFFELFINGER. Tat 
ppPERY ROADS PRESENT A PRogiem BuT 
THIS ANCHOR ISNT THE answer! 





They have to be 





By Elmer R. Reeves 
Accident Prevention Director, 
National Automobile Transporters Association 


|* FACE of repeated warnings by 
national government and _ safety 
othcials that highway death tolls are 
reaching new highs and that vitally 
needed manpower in the highway 
transportation industry ts being 
drained off by preventable traffic acct 
dents, the automobile transport indus 
try in 1950 established the lowest fre 
quency record of any segment of the 
trucking industry. Despite a greater 
volume of new cars and trucks trans 
ported in 1951, with 


greater mileage and 


onsequent 
exposure to acc 
dents, our industry's low accident fre 
quency record was maintained, accord 
ing to National Safety Council figures 

During 1950, member carriers of 
the National Automobile Transporters 
Association established the all-time 
low accident frequency record for the 
entire trucking industry of 1.32 acci 
dents per 100,000 vehicle miles trav 
elled. Our figure for the first nine 
months of 1951 was 1.40 per 100,000 
vehicle miles travelled 


than you do 


Chaining up, checking the 
air and being extra care- 
tul about equipment be- 
fore starting on his run 
are all marks of the safe 
driver. NATA recognizes 
safe driving performance 
with awards and special 
honors 


In transporting 67 per cent of the 
nation’s new cars and trucks during 
1950, our industry hauled over 5,360,- 
000 vehicles and travelled over 525 


The author at left with members of the field staff and road patrol cars which are 
clearly marked with the insignia of the NATA. They are also used for road blocks. 





TIMES SAFER 





million miles. At the end of June, 
1951, this industry had transported 
more than 3,623,200 vehicles and 
travelled well over 400 million miles 
the higher figure due, mainly we 
believe, to adverse weather conditions 
and a greater exposure to accidents 


More than 75,000 people, earn their 
living as employees of automobile 
transport firms including more than 
22,000 truckaway drivers and more 
than 16,000 driveaway drivers. The 
industry owns more than 25,000 ve 
hicles operating out of approximately 
280 terminals 

These figures are quoted in order to 
give a clear idea of the magnitude of 
our industry and the important part 
it plays in the economic picture in this 
country, 

Since its establishment, the Accident 
Prevention division of the N.A.T.A 
has been charged with the task of 
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working with the industry members 
and their personnel in helping to keep 
accidents and cargo losses at a mini- 
mum, Our accident prevention activ 
ity Operates purely on an educational 
basis with our drivers and by this 
medium we are striving tor better 
public relations, better operation and 
a reduction in our accident frequency 
and severity 


Our activity includes the following 


Driver Record Bureau 

We have established a centralized 
Driver Record Bureau, which is oper- 
ated similar to a credit bureau and at 
the present time we have better than 
22,000 drivers listed on our files. We 
feel that the selection of drivers is an 
essential item in connection with ac- 
cident prevention and this bureau was 
established to assist our member car- 
riers in the selection of new driving 
personnel. Our carriers regularly re- 
port to us drivers hired and drivers 
separated from their organization, 
along with their records and all of 
this material is incorporated in our 
record bureau 
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Field staff men of the National Automobile 
Transporters Association work with drivers of 
member companies at Stopping Demonstration. 
They also get some well-rounded instruction 
on traffic law and the need for defensive driv- 
ing in traffic. Te author is kneeling (center) 
while instructors measure stopping distance and 






oe 


Patrol Cars 

We maintain a fleet of patrol cars 
on the highway plainly marked with 
the insignia of our Association. Our 
field staff manning these cars are on 
the highways working with the drivers 
n an attempt to correct any bad 
driving habits as well as to keep thei: 
management informed as to their op 


eration 


Road Blocks 

We set up road blocks at conven 
ient, safe locations throughout the 
country where our field staff checks the 
equipment much in the same manner 
as the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion’s safety inspectors. In most in 
stances where road blocks are set up, 
we work with representatives of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
state police in the state in which the 
road block has been established. The 
road block permits us to talk to the 
driver on the job affording us an 
opportunity to correct certain situations 
with a driver on a better basis than in 
a group driver meeting with the added 
advantage of giving the driver an op 


stops 


reaction time distances. Above: Training never 
for alert fleet management, so NATA 
helps fill the need for this vital tool by arrang 
ing group driver meetings, supervisory confer 
ences and others for top management 


portunity to ask any questions on mat 
ters that might be confusing to him 
Our drivers are very cooperative on 
these road blocks and seem to welcome 


the assistance we offer 


Group Driver Meetings 

Realizing that many of our carriers 
do not have enough drivers on hand 
at any one time to hold a drivers 
meeting, we go into locations wher« 
there is a concentration of operation 
by several carriers and arrange group 
meetings where all of our 
member carriers in that area may send 
their drivers. These meetings are all 
arranged on an educational basis. In 
addition, we work with carriers who 


drivers 


set up their own drivers meetings and 
welcome any opportunity to be of 
assistance to them in this connection 


Stopping Demonstrations 
Typical of the problems under daily 
investigation is tail-gating by our driv 
ers, particularly, when empty. In order 
to help correct this situation we ar- 
range stopping demonstrations in vari 
Next Page 








localities giving the drivers de 


tests to show them actual 
listances it takes to stop at various 
needs. We have found this to be a 
very sharp tool in correcting the tail 


tonator 


gating situation 
Phycho-Physical Tests 
We own a portable linic that has 
six of the most important psycho 
physical tests which is available to our 
, for use in checking the capa 


arricrs 
the drivers of our fleets 


bilities of 


Accident Analysis 
In order for us to know where the 
greatest effort must be placed in acci 
lent prevention work, both from a 
arriers standpoint and from a loca 
tion standpoint our carters report to 
each month the accidents their 
lrivers have had, along with the total 
operated. This material ts 


nileage 
onsolidated and summarized into a 
publication which we call the Monthly 
Analysis Summary. We consolidate 


his material into quarterly as well as 
1 


National Fleet Contest 
he report that our carriers forward 
n connection with our accident 


is in 


inalysis also serves as a basis of the 
eport in connection with our National 
Fleet Contest, that is sponsored jointly 
by our Association and the National 
Safety Council. Our Association, by 
the way, is the only truck association 
that has ever afhliated with the Na 
tional Safety Council in their nation 
known Fleet Contest. The NS¢ 


\ 
ublishes a special bulletin each month 


giving the contest standings of our 
urriers. In addition, we secure and 
listribute accident prevention literature 
ind posters that we feel are of valuc 
ind interest to our carriers and drivers 
This material is secured from various 


SOUTrCES 


Visual Aids 
We also have available to our car 
riers visual aids both 16 mm sound 
movie and 35 mm sound slide films 
We carefully select material that we 
feel will be of interest and will be 
helpful to our segment of the trucking 


industry 


Top Management 
Conference 
Each year at the University of Michi 
gan we hold a Top Management con 
ference in connection with accident 


prevention in order that our top man 
agement people will become more 
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Sometimes it’s difficult to assemble the drivers of a single company for a safety meeting 
at a particular terminal, so NATA assembles drivers of member companies for a group 


drivers meetings at turnaround spots common to all. 
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Accident records provide the data for the treatment of fleet problems and the author, 
at left, checking the record files, insists on accurate records and continual accident 
analysis to inform fleet supervisors of need for specific attention to driver faults 


Looks like the author (at right) has the panel chuckling over some of the problems 
transporters meet up with. This is a group of experts on the subject letting John 
Q. Public in on the fact that transporters are good drivers and good citizens. 
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President Ned H. Dearborn, of the National Safety Council (at left), 


and Executive Vice President R. H. A 


Bogan, Greyhound Corporation, 


view the Marcus A. Dow Memorial Award plaque to be awarded in '52. 


THE MARCUS A. DOW 
MEMORIAL AWARD 


Q)'! STANDING professional 
JF achievement in the field of fleet 
safety engineering will be recognized 
with the establishment of the Marcus 
A. Dow Memorial Award by the Na 
tional Safety Council through a grant 
by the Greyhound Corporation 

President Walter A. Stewart of the 
American Optical Company set in mo 
tion the machinery which will result 
in the selection of the first practicing 
fleet safety director to receive the 
award. 

Stewart, who is chairman of the 
Dow Award Committee, stated in a 
letter to leaders of the transportation 
industry, The Marcus A. Dow Me 
morial Award makes it possible to 
recognize outstanding achievement in 
one of the most important profes 
sional fields required in the motor 
transportation industry 


He called for the cooperation of 
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all branches of the industry to insure 
that no worthy individual is over 
looked in the nominating procedure 

In order to facilitate nominations, 
the committee has prepared a descrip 
tive folder and an official entry blank 
These may be obtained by writing 
Paul H. Coburn, secretary, Dow Me 
morial Award Committee, c/o the 
National Safety Council, 425 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


Nominations should be submitted 
to the secretary and should be post 
marked not later than midnight April 
1, 1952 

It will be necessary for those nomi 
nating fleet safety engineers tor con- 
sideration by the Dow Award Com 
mittee to submit adequate supporting 
evidence of the nature of the nom 
inee’s effort in the field of fleet safety 
engineering. Exhibits should contain 
letters, newspaper and magazine clip 
pings, acc ident statistics, ete 


Winners will receive a plaque in 
scribed with the winner's name and 
the year the award was presented 
Only one such plaque will be pre 
sented each year 

The judges will select the person 
who best fulfills the following quali 


fications 


l Has within the previous five 


I 
ticing safety s Iper 


P! 
visor directly en 


years been i 





gaged in the engineer 
ing of accident prevention among pub 
lic or private carriers in the field of 
motor transportation 


2. Has contributed to the field of 
safety engineering by contributions to 
publications of the motor transporta 
tion industry and/or the field of fleet 
safety engineering 


3. Has contributed to the advance 
ment of fleet safety engineering by 
personal participation in conferences 
of national, regional or local safety 
organizations 

i. Has demonstrated his ability to 
produce better than average results 
within his own operation, as reflected 
by accident statistics of his organiza- 
tion 


Marcus A. Dow, in whose memory 
the award was established, was widely 
known as a pioneer in accident pre- 
vention in the motor transportation 
industry. Few men have contributed 
so much to the development and aj 
plication of the science of accident 
prevention to the problem of motor 
transportation 


He was the first general safety di 
rector of the Greyhound Corporation 
His stature in the profession in his 
lifetime is indicated by the fact that 
he was president of the National 
Safety Council from 1922 to 1923 and 
vice president for public safety from 
1923 to 1924. From 1915 to 1942 
he served as a member of the NSC 
Executive Committee, and also served 
as chairman of the Railroad Section 
and the Commercial Vehicle Section 


In addition to Chairman Stewart 
the Dow Memorial Award Committee 
includes: M. G. Bullock, supervising 
engineer, Transit Casualty Co., and 
general chairman of the NSC Transit 
Section; C. D. Calkins, director of 
safety, Pacific Motor Trucking Co 
and general chairman of the NSC 
Commercial Vehicle Section; E. G 


Cox, chief of the section of safety 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and, Paul H 
Coburn, director of the Councils Com 
mercial Vehicle and Transit Division 


who serves as secretary 








WHAT ABOUT 
EMPLOYEE 


SAFETY ? 


By Alfred C. Finch 
NSC Fleet Safety Engineer 


| YOU, as a fleet operator, are not 
having headaches with employee 
injuries, skip this and go on to the 
next article. But—if you are losing 
slec p over it, have no idea of the prob 


cm 


9 haven't stopped to give it 
much thought lately you better read 
further and see what questions you 
should be asking yourself 


From reports we've heard lately 
Fleet operators had better keep a sharp 
eye open for employee injuries. In 
some instances fleet occupational acci 
lents costs are running a close second 
to vehicular accident costs and in ex 
treme cases even costing more 

How about compensation costs in 
your outfit? Do you know what they 
are? You can trace out of-pocket costs 
such as insurance premiums, through 
your ledgers. Then you better add a 
figure four times that much to rep 
resent hidden costs of personal in- 
juries. This is conservative, often it 
runs much higher. Now, how does 
the figure look ? 

How many lost-time accidents did 
you have last year? (Safety standards 
list a lost-time accident as one that 
prevents the employee from returning 
to work for his next tour of duty.) 
How many days of lost productivity 
does this represent? What about se 
vere accident cases? Did you have 
someone lose an eye, hand, foot or leg 
last year? 

How many first aid cases did you 
have last year? What are your facil 
ities for rendering first aid? What 


medical attention (nurse or doctor) 
is available? Are you covered on all 
shifts ? ; 

What have you done to regulate 
first aid treatment? No first aid treat 
ment is preferable to bad first aid 
treatment. Well meaning but poorly 
informed volunteer first-aid can lead 
to trouble. Infection, complications, 
compounding of simple fractures, etc 
often result from a loose attitude to- 
ward the treatment of injury. 


What have you done to encourage 
first aid treatment? Are your first aid 
kits efficient? Are they clean, well 
stocked, neat and adequate? Are they 
serviced regularly by a qualified per- 
son? Are materials kept sterile? Who 
orders first aid materials? Is he qual 
ified to pass judgment on the contents 
of the kits Does he keep himself in- 
formed of the desirable and undesir- 
able items to be included in the kits ? 
Do you keep a record of treatments ? 
Do you know how injuries occurred ? 
Such knowledge gives you a clue to 
many of your safety problems 


As if these questions weren't 
enough, you had better ask yourself, 
what steps have I taken to prevent 
personal injuries? So far, we've only 
considered treatment or records. In- 
dustrial accident prevention skill is 
not a side issue. It's a man-sized job. 
It requires attention and know-how. 
What have you done to qualify your- 
self to tackle the job? Although 
safety engineering 1s made up of a 
goodly amount of “human engineer 


ing,” it requires a working knowledge 
of accident causes. 


Sunday morning quarterbacking 
makes it easy to figure out why an 
accident occurred after it happened 
But, how are you at calling signals? 
Can you prevent accidents from scor 
ing in the first place? Can you siz 
up a situation and determine what's 
needed to prevent an accident? Know 
ing accident causes—unsafe conditions 
and unsafe practices or their combina 
tion — makes the difference between 
being an accident scorekeeper or an 
accident prevention quarterback who 
carries the ball. 


What can you do about employec 
safety? Plenty! First, take a look 
around your terminals, docks, repair 
stations, etc See how many items 
could be improved from a safety 
standpoint. For a start look for oil and 
grease-soaked floors, worn stair treads, 
poor lighting, etc. Next, waste mate 
rials, fire hazards, congestion and poor 
housekeeping. Don't forget to ob 
serve the employees. How are they 
dressed for their work? Could they 
use personal protective equipment ¢ 
How many unsafe practices are still 
allowed ? 

Is safety discussed at supervisory 
meetings? What is the attitude of 
your supervisors towards safety? Do 
they teach safety as part of job in 
struction? Or, do they begrudgingly 
carry out safety instructions? What do 
your supervisors know about accident 
prevention? Are you doing anything 
to interest and train them in safety 
supervision? Have you explained the 
‘why’ of safe operation adequately ? 

You may be aware of many of the 
things we've mentioned but what are 
you doing about them? Is manage- 
ment sold on employee safety? Your 
first selling job had better be aimed 
at your top brass, if your manage 
ment’s wishy-washy on accident pre 
vention. Get them to support you or 
you'll be up against very tough odds 
Before you go in and lay your cards 
on the table, you'd better be sure 
you're holding ‘a winning hand. A 
winning hand is one composed of 
facts, figures, case histories and a 
workable plan to combat employee 
injuries 


The National Safety Council is 
ready, willing, and able to offer you 
help. A glance through Service Guide 
2.1 will reveal administrative, techni- 
cal and program materials to meet 
practically every situation Why not 
give it a try and see what you can do 
about employee safety ? 
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TEEN-AGER safety project in St Joseph (Mo.) in 

which 67 high school freshmen are participating, 
shows promise of making a valuable contribution to the 
local safety cause and possibly becoming a pattern for 
general school safety activities. Sixty-seven students in the 
freshman Common Learning class of Mrs. Vera Tomlinson 
at Central High School comprise the group undertaking a 
comprehensive program that will include distribution of 
pertinent pedestrian safety material to every home in the 
city. The students will distribute posters to stores and will 
try to obtain safe walking pledges from all citizens. An 
attractive four-page pamphlet prepared by the St. Joseph 
Safety Council, “Don't Die With Your Boots On,” is 
being circulated by the youngsters in home-to-home cov 
erage. Each one of the youthful participants has been 
coached carefully to make an effective personal appeal 
The “301” refers to the number of the room at the school 
Other activities are planned by the youngsters who are anx 
ious to make their participation continuous for the school 
year. The request to participate originated with the pupils 
Manager Walter Ladd is giving full cooperation and 
watching the project with espe ial interest 


“One-Way Educator” 

A simple but effective educational bulletin was circu 
lated recently by the Spokane Area Safety Council in co 
operation with the Traffic Engineering Division of the 
City of Spokane, to acquaint the public with the city’s 
one-way street system. The bulletin featured a large chart 
showing the one-way operation plan, indicating how turns 
should be made by motorists. A clear-cut explanation of 
the system is given, followed by a statement on the ad 
vantages gained by the public through one-way streets 
The bulletin is a timely educational piece that reflects 
redit on the Council and the City Engineering Division 


Hamilton’s New Ordinance 

The City of Hamilton (O.) recently modernized its 
trafic code to comply generally with the recommendations 
made in a traffic survey conducted there some time ago 
The survey was sponsored by the Hamilton Safety Council 
the Traffic Commission and other interested agencies. The 
new law complies with the general provisions of the model 
traffic ordinance and is in harmony with the Ohio State 
traffic code. The city council took favorable action on 
November. 21 when the new ordinance was passed by 
unanimous vote 


Jayeees in Vancouver 

At the annual meeting and dinner of the Vancouver 
Traffic and Safety Council a well deserved award was pre- 
sented to the local Junior Chamber of Commerce for its 
fine cooperation with the safety council during 1951. High 
spots included a mystery jaywalker program; display of 
850 warning cards at curb locations and in retail stores 
and store windows; the distribution of 10,000 hand-out 
leaflets; sponsoring a roving police car with a public 
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Traffic Vigil 
Wes 


4 TRAFFIC DEATHS THIS YEAR 





66 DAYS SINCE LAST TRAFFIC DEATH 


The RED Light Burns for 
Three Days After A Fatal Accident 





THE Columbia, §. C. Police Department made traffic safety 
important news the last half of 1951 with this sign erected 
in front of the State Capitol. Here are from left: Lt. C. E 
Hembree, Columbia Police Dept.; Chief Highway Commissioner 
J. R. McMillan and Ernest R. Quarles, director, Motor Vehicle 
Division, both of the State Highway Department; Tom Mc- 
Cutchen, Columbia Jaycee president and Ronnie DelTirko, 
chairman Jaycee Safety Committee; Captain of Traffic B. F. 
Pruitt, Columbia Police Dept.; Lt. G. E. Hurteau, Safety Divi- 
sion, State Highway Department; City Manager Thomas F. 
Maxwell, and S. C. McMeekin, president, South Carolina Elec- 
tric & Gas Co. 


address system to warn pedestrian violators; safety films 
speakers bureau; the preparation of sermons tor ministers 
»f 40 churches; cross-walk warning stencils; a drunk- 
ometer exhibit; special display and film showings at Inter 
national Motor Show; weekly trafhe safety quiz sponsored 
billboard schedule; and close liaison with press and radio 


Denver Conference 

The First Annual Denver Metropolitan Safety Confer 
ence was held November 30 and December i at the call of 
Mayor Quigg Newton. The conference was held in the 
City and County Building on Friday and on Saturday 
morning reports of various committees were presented and 
adopted. Charles O. Voigt, president of the Denver Safety 
Council, was the general chairman. The meeting was called 
to discuss the problem of traffic accidents in the Denver 
area. Officials from three adjoining counties attended, 
with leading state and city officials and heads of civi 
organizations, schools and the Colorado Municipal League 
Sectional meetings covered engineering, enforcement, edu- 
cation, public information and public support. An inter- 
esting departure was a junior conference made up of high 
schoal students from the area 
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HOT ore § 


nors in the second nnual Indiana 
Police employees photography contest 

y a Ligonier post trooper and the 
f Dunes post, near Chesterton 


Robert I. Fortner, rural route 6, 
r Road, Ft. Wayne as awarded a 
savings bond, presented by Herman 
executive secretary of the Automobile 


Association of Indiana, Inc., for the 


ng photograph among the 307 pictures 

"3 contestants. Fortner also received 

plaque for first place in the trathc policing 
iss with the same entry 


the second year, Dunes Park entries were 
best group by a single State Police 
Myrick B. Crampton,, 416 Jefferson 
Chesterton, Dunes Park laboratory tech- 
the entries and received the 
Ligonier and Pendleton posts 

1 honorable mention 


+} 
oO ¢ 


he winning photographs were made 

1¢ Crime and traffic investigations by 

of whom are equipped with 

The department magazine, The 

{ the contest to stimulate interest in 
hotography 





st were: George B. Keller. Dramatic story caught by Trooper Robert I. Fortner’ § 
fndtenanalie (anion Mitts conditions won for him top individual honors in the 
Bae § é ; : ; raphy Contest. A driver who had been drinking pa 
ty Editor Ted L. Kn p, of The Indi north of Fr. Wayne, Ind. The trooper assigned to I 
/ ind Frank B. Davin, Chicago, 


camera to record the wreck for the department files 
t PUBLIC SAFETY magazine 


This excellent hit-run accident evidence photo won Trooper 
Robert Davis (Pendleton post) first place in the general 
policing class. A section of fender found at the crash scene 
is being matched with the suspect car, the driver of which 
was later arrested. 





Tech. Harold E. Chambers (Seymour post) won first place in 
the technician's traffic policing section with this dramatic pic 
ture of a semitrailer which crashed into a bridge near Seymour, 
Ind., and burned. The driver was intoxicated 

















s camera under rather difficult photographic 
Second nnual Indiana State Police Photog 


ssed a stop sign and crashed into 
igonier post was johnny-on-the-spo 
and photographic kudos. 


a cemetery 
t with his 


re 


4 mother, father and their three children died in this train 
car accident near Beverly Shores, Ind. Tech. Myrick B 
Crampton (Dunes Park post) won 3rd place in technician's 
trafic police class with his vivid record of the tragedy. 


A motorist lost his way in a blinding snow storm near Kendalville, 
Ind., and crashed into a parked semitrailer. Injuries were slight, 
but Trooper John Herczeg (Ligonier post) took 2nd place in 
traffic policing with his detailed photo of the smashup. 


When a truck and automobile got together near Vincennes, 
Ind., three persons were killed. This photo of the wreckage 
won Trooper Forrest E. Waggoner (Jasper post) an hon 
orable mention in traffic section 


Three were killed in this head-on crash near Hayden, Ind., 


due to a drinking driver 
mour post) took 2nd pla 
police section. 


Tech. Harold E. 


ce with entry in te 


Chambers (Sey- 
chnician’s traffic 
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16 Requirements for 
From Page 9 
violations in terms of their threat to 
highway safety 


Recommendation #9 

That it is improper for either a police 
officer testifying in a case or the judge 
hearing the case to act as prosecutor 
in any contested case and that in all 
such cases it is advisable that there 
should be a_ public prosecutor to 
represent the state. 

It is impossible for judges interro- 
gating defendants and police officers 
in traffic cases to maintain any sem 
blance of impartiality no matter how 
much he strives. When asking ques 
tions of the police officers, the defend 
ants think he is taking the testimony 
of the officer as gospel truth. Like 
wise, the traffic officer when the 
judge shows interest in the defendant's 
version of the occurrence. The judge 
just can't win when he is deprived of 
the services of a public prosecutor 
There are far too many instances 
where the prosecutor is not available 
ind actually present in court to repre 
sent the state. His assistance will per- 
mit the court to concentrate on the 
testimony produced before him so that 
he may arrive at the proper decision 


Recommendation #10 

That because of the increasing toll of 
highway accidents, trial courts of first 
instance should require all persons 
charged with moving violations to 
appear in court in person, and the 
traffic judges should increase the 
amount of individual attention given 
to each case of such nature for the 
purpose of assessing adequate cor- 
rective penalties, and that, if neces- 
sary, steps be taken to add additional 
judges and prosecutors to accomplish 
this end 


This is perhaps the most controver 
sial of the suggestions approved by 
the Conference of Chiet Justices 
However, it must be remembered that 
traffic judges will be unable to edu 
cate while adjudicating if no defend 
ants appear in person. If only the 
serious violations such as driving while 
under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor or narcotic drugs, leaving the 
scene of an accident, reckless driving 
or violations growing out of accidents 
are heard, then the court room will 
not serve as a class room. If all 
moving violations (excluding for the 
immediate discussion those committed 
by non-residents) require attendance 
in court, then there is an opportunity 
to make a better plea for better per 
sonal observance of all traffic laws so 
as to avoid future accidents 

The ideal system would require 
more judges—or at least—better use 


22 


Better Enforcement 


of judicial manpower now available in 
these courts. 

If judges had more time for indi- 
vidual attention to each case, it would 
be possible to analyze better the rea- 
son for the illegal maneuver or unsafe 
act or violation. There are at least 
three different groups of individuals 
who drive motor vehicles. As far as 
the judges are concerned, they divide 
them up into these three groups and 
use the descriptive terms ‘“‘can'ts, 
don'ts and won'ts. 

The can’ts are those who have some 
form of physical or mental defect and 
are unable to drive properly. The 
don'ts are those who have physical 
and mental ability but do not have the 
experience, skill, or actual knowledge 
of the meaning of the rules of the 
road. The won'ts are those whose 
attitude is entirely faulty and who are 
blessed with good physical and mental 
capabilities, adequate skill, sufficient 
experience and completely understand 
the rules of the road but still fail to 
observe the traffic rules and regula 
tions voluntarily 

When the judge has these three 
groups in mind, he can concentrate 
on the evidence in such a manner 
that he may be able to detect into 
which group the individual before 
him belongs. Having analyzed the 
facts just as engineers do in their 
work, the judge will frequently have 
the answer as to what will be cor- 
rective, and adequate penalties which 
will impress the defendant in such a 
manner that he will leave the court 
room with better respect for traffic 
laws and perhaps a desire to observe 
the rules and regulations voluntarily 
in the future. Both the engineer and 
judge must analyze facts—the only 
difference is the judge must make the 
decision quicker. The training which 
makes it necessary to analyze a great 
number of factors that make them 
become understandable from the stand- 
point of the objective, is the same 
whether you are engineer or judge. 


Recommendations # 11 & 12 

That the police appearing as a wit- 
ness in traffic cases should receive 
especial training for their important 
task. 

That the judges of local courts of 
first instance should be members of 
the bar especially trained in traffic 
matters. 


Recommendation # 13 
That the judges of local courts of 
first instance should be selected on 
some non-partisan basis. 
The wisdom behind this suggestion 


cannot be questioned. There is no 
room for partisanship in the judiciary 
irrespective of the kind of jurisdiction 
exercised by the court. Here again 
the citizens have an excellent oppor 
tunity to assist in a worthy endeavor. 


Recommendation #14 
That there should be a violations bu- 
reau in every traffic court under the 
supervision of the judge to handle 
nonmoving traffic offenses in order 
that the judge may have time to deal 
adequately with more serious offenses. 
The non-moving violations usually 
present no immediate threat to public 
safety. Consequently a judiciary all- 
administrative in mature—can free 
the court of routine cases which will 
respond to the traffic court violations 
bureau or clerk technique. Here it 
is most important to emphasize the 
necessity for the exercise of exclusive 
control over the bureau by the judge. 
He must establish the fine schedule 
and require the clerk to accept pleas 
of guilty only when in writing and 
signed in person by the respondent. 
Unless this procedure is followed 
there will be a continuation of the 
belief that parking regulations are 
established to assure the municipality 
of a steady stream of revenue for the 
coffers of the local government. To 
engineers it is unnecessary to reiterate 
that parking regulations are highly 
justified if properly studied before 
marking. Let us keep the revenue 
aspects out of the manner in which 
they are enforced. 


Recommendation #15 
That fiines and penalties for each 
offense, insofar as possible, should 
be uniform throughout a state in 
proportion to the gravity of the of- 
fense. Consideration should, of course, 
be given to the number of offenses 
committed by a particular defendant 

In flagrant cases, or for repeated 

offenses, a driver's license should be 

suspended temporarily or revoked 
permanently. 

If any single aspect of enforcement 
is more susceptible of creating disre- 
spect for law enforcement it is un 
equal fines and penalties for what to 
the public appears to be similar viola 
tion committed under similar circum- 
stances. The inability of the judiciary 

and this is not confined to traffic 
alone—to explain—in a public rela- 
tions way, the different considerations 
which lead them to different conclus- 
sions, is in part due to their failure 
to establish minimum standards for 
their penalization process 

All courts and the judges presiding 
over them owe a duty to each other 
to so conduct their corrective penaliza- 
tion process that they will not cast 
discredit upon the judicial branch of 
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government. Judges in traffic courts 
cannot remain aloof and independent 
from each other. The problems are 
similar and the corrective treatment 
must be considered on its overall effect 
on the public 

Once a judicial par is established, 
it is easier to increase or decrease the 
penalty to fit the particular situation 


If education through adjudication ts 
to be accomplished, enforcement must 
be planned on a long range basis to 
meet not only the immediate problem 
but to anticipate those which may 
arise. The final suggestion amply states 
the duty of the courts in their rela- 
tionship with the public 


Recommendation # 16 
That the judges of local courts of 
first instance have especial oppor- 
tunities and therefore especial respon- 
sibilities not only in traffic cases, but 
in the exercise of their general juris- 
diction, to educate the citizens who 
appear in their courts in their re- 
spective jurisdiction in the necessity 
of respect for law and with regard 
to the safety and welfare of others. 
In retrospect it is well for all of us 
to remember that the traffic problem 
today is the result of 
60,000,000 licensed drivers 
50,000,000 vehicles registered 
3,000,000 miles of paved highways 
If all highways were as safe as the 
safest highway there would be a 5-10 
per cent reduction in accidents accord- 
ing to experts 
If all vehicles were as safe as the 
safest vehicle there would be a similar 
decrease of 5-10 per cent in accidents 
However, if all drivers were as safe 
as the best driver, there would be an 
80 to 90 per cent accident decrease 
Now the courts see the problem 
children of traffic law enforcement in 
the court room. The extent of this 
contact, based in 1950 figures, is 
roughly §,000,000 out of the 15.- 
000,000 violators of traffic laws in 52 
per cent of the cities of more than 
10,000 population 
Consequently the court’s greatest 
opportunity for service in the field 
of traffic law enforcement is to 
conduct itself so that the 5,000,000 
violators will be impressed with the 
necessity for future voluntary observ 
ance of all traffic laws. If successful 
in this effort, there will be a reduction 
in accidents in the area where it is 
possible to achieve the greatest re 
sults. Experience teaches that it is 
possible to achieve as much as a 50 
per cent reduction in accidents through 
the work of a traffic judge.’ Unfortu 
nately this will not last unless all 
other agencies in traffic safety step up 
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JULIAN HARVEY RETIRES 


ULIEN H. HARVEY, pioneer traf- 

fic safety specialist and manager 
of the accident prevention depart- 
ment of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies since 1938, was 
honored by leaders of the safety and 
insurance fields for his numerous con 
tributions to greater safety on the 
highways and in industry at a dinner 
held in New York Christmas week 
marking his retirement 

Nearly 75 associates and friends, 
including many prominent in the fields 
in which he worked for more than 
35 years, attended the affair which was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 

Wallace Falvey, president, Massa 
chusetts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany, who served as chairman of the 
advisory committee of Mr. Harvey’s 
department since it was formed in 
1937, spoke in behalf of the insurance 
business in expressing appreciation of 
his long service. J]. Dewey Dorsett 
general manager of the Association, 
and Thomas N. Boate, public safety 
director and acting manager of the 
accident prevention department, also 
paid him tribute. Both the Associa- 
tion and the employees in Mr. Har 
vey’s department presented farewell 
gifts. 

The National Safety Council, pre 
sented Mr. Harvey with a plaque com 
memorating his service with the Coun 
cil earlier in his career and more 
recently as a member of the NSC 
Board of Directors 

He was also recently honored by 
election last March as an honorary 
member of the Institute of Traffic En 
gineers in recognition of his contribu 
tions to the profession of traffic engi 
neering. 

He had devoted himself to the 
traffic and industrial safety fields since 
1916. Born in Marshall, Mo., he gave 
up the practice of law in Kansas City 
shortly after he was admitted to the 
bar, when the Traction Company of 
Kansas City asked him to organize a 
program to reduce and prevent acci 
dents. It was so successful that in 
1916 he helped organize the Kansas 
City Safety Council and became its 
first president 

The National Safety Council, after 
he succeeded in forming that group 


and assume their responsibility. To 
hold the line only—is a resort to stop 
gap methods. Everyone can and must 
cooperate for better performance in 








Mr. Harvey 


Kansas State Safety 
Council, requested him to organize 
the nation’s first complete safety pro 
gram in Rochester, N. Y. in 1918 
For nine years Mr. Harvey served 
on the staff of the National Safety 
Council in charge of its organization 
and promotional activities among local 
safety councils and as manager of its 
New York office. After helping in 
the organization of the Greater New 
York Safety Council, he became its 
first paid executive. He left that posi 
tion to apply his knowledge of acct 
dent prevention on a nationwide scale 
through the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, as head of its 
accident prevention department 


and later the 


Mr. Harvey was prominent in the 
activities of the Association in found 
ing and financing, in 1938, the Center 
for Safety Education at New York 
University 
the Association’s program to encour 
age training of youthful drivers in the 
nation’s high schools, the movement 
to inspect motor vehicles for faulty 
and unsafe equipment, which to date 
has taken hold in 14 states and the 
District of Columbia, and many other 
efforts to encourage greater safety on 
the highways and in industry. In 
1946, when President Truman de- 
cided to convene the President's High- 
way Safety Conference, Mr. Harvey 
was one of ten called to Washington 
to organize the conference. He is still 
a member of its technical advisory 
group 


Since then he has directed 


enforcement. A community will have 
the kind of enforcement that it de 
mands. Encouragement to local judges 
is needed. Give it to them! 
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HANDLING THE PROBLEM 


By Leon W. Tate 


Vice President, Dallas Railway & Terminal Company 


B°' IT LENECKS in the administra 
tion of our business are caused by 


the human element. There seems to 


be a tend 





ney amone” a lary per ent 
i! of Our Managements to c ul 
aware of the full extent of vocational 
IeNciency 
] 
le 


immaturity and emotiona 


naladjustment of that segment of our 


mployee group that gives us the mos 
oncern. We assume that we are al 
one happy family until one or more 


of these employees becom«¢ problems 


Problem” or below-standard e1 


ployees are those whose inade 








or maladjustments are so outstan 
that they interfere with their work or 
to make trouble. Typical 
the unstable, eccentri 
ilcoholi Suspicious 

and the accident-pron¢ 

The unstable present a special prol 
lem b , +} BS. Ta ee Ce 
em ecause tThcy ontribule eauly CO 


labor turnover. All, however, are ut 


desirable in one way or another as 





they interfere with and slow up the 
I article t k 
author before the Transit § g 
A Satet ( ( 
if we t € hat 
e to the whole transport 





normal time-table of the work, thereby 
increasing costs and destroying morale 
ot their fellow workers. Fortunately 
only a minority of our employees 


prove to be problems 

Ordinarily, if we have the proper 
selection method this type of employee 
will not find his way into the organi 
zation. But it has been proved that 
many of these maladjustments _ re 
mained hidden for years, and the best 
selection techniques are often not ade- 
quate enough to detect them. It is 
only after the individual is subjected 
to pressure on the job, severe shock, 
such as a death in the family, finan 
ial reverses and such, that these mal 
idjustments manifest themselves. 

Very frequently we find that the 
behavior of these individuals is guided 
and controlled to some extent by fac 
tors of which they have no conscious 
In view of the existence of 
these hidden influences, an attempt 
should always be made to fix the 
problem behavior before 
disciplining or censuring the worker 
The greatest danger is improper han 
dling by the company representative. 


iwareness 


causes of 





Infraction ot company rules or uncon 
ventional behavior by the worker pro 
vide tempting justification for attack 
on him. Furthermore, the arbitrary ad 
ministration of discipline often accen 
tuates existing maladjustments within 
the employee and this frequently leads 
to repetitions of the offenses 

The importance also of the dete 
tion of character neuroses cannot be 
overemphasized. It is easy for the 
average layman to recognize that some 
thing is wrong. The neurotic em 
ployee is usually uncooperative, insub 
ordinate, or in some similar way a 
problem. When the department head 
or foreman has to work with him 
from day to day, they sometimes lose 
patience. They often become annoyed 
and irritated rather than sympathetic 
It very seldom occurs to them that the 
worker is maladjusted. Instead they 
think he needs to be disciplined—even 
discharged. And, sad to say, no at 
tempt is made to discover the under 
lying causes of his problem behavior 

It is imperative that those in the 
line of authority should adopt an atti 
tude of watchfulness and_ tolerance 
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This does not imply that there should 
be no discipline; that the worker 
should be coddled, and his behavior 
condoned. It does mean, however 
that before any sort of disciplinary ac 
tion is taken, it is only fair to make 
a comprehensive study of each case 
and dispose of it on the basis of the 
obtainable facts 

When I began work in the transit 
field, being disciplined meant you were 
discharged, and usually the boss could 
discharge you for most any reason 
and he did not have to have a good 
cause. 

The American Transit Association's 
definition of discipline in their “Cas 
Interview Plan Manual” follows 

Discipline’ refers 


may be used witl in 





ceptable conforman t I 
standards, and partic irly t those 
ures which consist of suggestion, ence 


agement, inspiration or the application 
general development techniques 


MPLOYEE 


There are no cut and dried proc 
dures for painting a picture, compos 
ing a song, acting or public speaking 
While it is true that there are guiding 
principles, once these principles are 
established and understood, success 
can come only through practive. It 
seems to me, therefore, that we should 
establish certain principles as guide 
posts in studying the behavior of be 
low-standard employees 

Four principal areas of the em 
ployee’s background should be inves 
tigated if the causes of his malad 
justment are to be discovered and 
corrected. Whenever an employee fails 
constantly below standard, he should 
be studied from each of the following 
points of view 

1. Are there any features of his environ 
ment either at home or at work which may 
be causing the trouble 
Are his intelligence, aptitude, inter 
xperience suited to the 


est, training and 
lemands of his work 

3. Is he organically ill 

4. Is he suffering from emotional mal 
adjustment ? 

A survey of the employee's environ- 
ment should be made both at work 
and at home. Interviews should be 
conducted with his associates and his 
superiors. The wife may be invited to 
join her husband in a private inter- 
view with a representative of the com 
pany who understands emotional rela- 
tionships—that is, one who has had a 
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cood background in counseling em 
ployees and who can interpret what he 
sees and hears 

The following points should b« 
covered during the interview, mental 


notes made and recorded afterward 














1. Is there any evidence that the work 
placing ith t « insuthcient 
emands upon t ployec biliti 
ither physically or l ually 
Ar there iny features mis W hk 
which are temps tally watist yt 
3 Is th of Bick hetw 
n and his supers s ates 
1. Do |! sociat superiors 1 
te that he ts i in any mann 
} 
Are tl iny ti is hk 
t for examp!l 1 s WwW 
subse n t f ( 
tress 
Is the V f it t i 
t mat rfl ts ctw 1 in t 
be ot y 
Are t iny I % 
| whicl - t tion 
tladjustment 
8. Does he suffer trom any illness 
physical handicap whi interferes with 


vork 

At the conclusion of the study of 
the employee's adjustment to his work 
and his home, the company representa 
tive should prepare a detailed written 
report of his findings to form a part 
of the case record. If this is not done 
important factors may be easily for 
gotten or over or under-evaluated. No 
matter how well adjusted and objec 
tive the interviewer may be, it is im 
possible for him to be entirely free 
from personal bias. This danger can 
never be entirely eliminated, but if a 
written report is prepared quickly after 
the interviews are concluded, it can 
at least be minimized 

After studying the employee's work 
and home adjustment, the remainder 
of the program can be planned. It 
may be necessary for a complete physi 
al examination, especially if it has 
been some time since his last examina 
tion. In certain cases (for example 
stomach upsets), it may be possible to 
iscertain that to some degree the ill 
ness is psychological rather than or 
ganic in origin. The findings of the 
physi al examination should also be 
made a part of the file on the em 
ployee 

A psychological examination should 
also be a part of the procedure. This 
should include a measure of the em 
ployee’s intelligence, his interest, or 
any special aptitude that he may have 
We have found that, when the em 
ployee answers questions honestly, the 
use of personal adjustment measures 
are helpful. The American Transit 
Association's Personal Reaction Test is 


widely used in the transit industry for 
this purpose These tests may also 
provide clues to existing maladjust 
ment which can later be followed up 
in the interview 

The fourth and final part of the in 
vestigation is a private interview with 
the employee himself. This interview 
should be free from interruptions as 
nearly as possible There are two pri 


mary purposes in this interview 


This conference must come last since 
his statements cannot be checked and 
evaluated without the factual back 
ground provided by the three preced 
ing parts Conversely, it is dithcult t 
evaluate the material except on the 
basis of the information provided by 
the employee himsclt 

This final personal interview with 
the employee climaxes the study of the 
ase. It ts at this point that an attempt 
is made to diagnose the causes of the 
trouble and to work out a practical 
solution for them 

The interviewer must thoroughly 
prepare himself concerning every as 
pect of the case in advance of the 


meeting A guide should be set up to 
over chosen topics and to check state 
ments of the employee 

The interview procedure is very im 
After putting the employec 
at ease, the exact purpose of the talk 


portant 


is explained, and it is brought out that 
the whole aim is to assist him in hel; 
ing himself. The employee is encour 
aged to tell his story in his own way 
and the interviewer allows him as 
much leeway in telling his story as 
may be necessary to obtain full details 
The interviewer says little, merely in 
suring that the important points are 
overed and that the employee does 


not stray too far afield 


As the employee tells his version of 
the case, the interviewer checks his 
statements against the material which 
has already been gathered Here the 
interviewer seeks to obtain an overall 
perspective of the case and to discover 
those points where discrepancies occur 
either in the employee's story or be 
tween it and the other facts. The 
perspective on the employee which 
the several sources of information pro 
vide is helpful in deciding what the 
real causes of his trouble may be. It 
is rare to find a case wherein only one 
factor is operative. As a rule, emo 


To Page Ta. 








5 Times Safer 
From Page 16 

conscious of the need for 
accident prevention 


iccident 
prevention. Any 
tivity must have the complete back 


ing of op managen lent to be success 


t 
ful and that is an important reason 
Annual Top Management 


These conferences have 


for our 

Conterence 
been conducted for three years, with 
increased enrollment at each session 
Prominent safety officials and authori 
ties, and top level executives trom 
and local 


agencies, such as the 


national, state governmental 
enforcement 
[.C.C., state and local police, etc., con 
tribute greatly to helping solve the 
problems which daily confront our 


industry 


Fleet Supervisory 
Conferences 
We hold conferences in various lo 
ations for the supervisors ot our 
arriers at which we discuss mutual 
affecting our in 
These conferences also afford 


pertinent problems 
dustry 
an opportunity for exchange of ideas 
upervisors We also 
annual Accident Prevention 


between th 
hold an 
Conference in conjunction with our 
Annual Meeting 

We are one of the national sponsors 
ot the Fleet Su 
Courses held by tl 
ties throughout the United States and 
representation on the Na 
tional Committee for Fleet Supervisors 
lraining 


Other Activities 


Our division also does consulting 


ervisors Training 


t 
1 Various univers 


we have 


work for our carriers on reé quest and by 
so doing we have been helpful in ad 
vising them relative to record systems 
training programs, et 


We now have 


for the development of uniform forms 


a committee workin 
to be available for use by our carriers 
in the selection of drivers 
feel that the selection of drivers an 
important factor relative to accident 
prevention 
Our division serves as a liaison for 
our irriers i onnectior with the 
Interstate f Commission as 
well as state al d lo al poli groups 
In this connection our Accident Pre 
vention Division has been able to as 
sist in the solving of many problems 
and clearing many difficulties 
We fully realize that the work of 
prevention on a national 
job and one that w 
annot accomplish ilone and for that 


, 
reason our Association works and co 


eit 


whe 
et 


Books and Pamphlets 

{utomobile Transportation in De 
fense or War. A report prepared for 
the Defense “a “sip Adminis 
tration by Wilfred Owen. 1951, 68 p. 
For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Price 26¢ 

Guide to C¢ 
Published by Texas Con- 
Teachers, 408 
Austin, Texas 


sommunity Action for 
Safe Living 
gress of Parents and 
West Eleventh Street, 
1931, 29 p. 

Motor Truck Facts, Published by 
Automobile Manutacturers Associa 
tion, New Center Bldg., Detroit 
Michigan. 1951, 56 Pp 

Our Highway Problem and Some 
Recommendations for Meeting It 
Published by National Highway Users 
Conference, National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 1951, 15 p. 
Accidents in 1950. Pub 


e, Frank 


Pedestrian 
lished by Kentucky State Polic 
fort, Ky 1951, 13 p 

Recommendations for Plastic W ite 
Line Markings. By British Road Re 
search Laboratory. 1951, 7 p. Avail- 
able from British Information Service, 


operates with any group that will work 
with and cooperate with us on a mu 
tual basis in the interest of accident 


prevention. 


Traffic Lines Up 
For Civil Defense 

rom Page 11 
required when communications have 
been perfected, no single agency is 
better adapted to fit in the key spot 
of the CD operational structure than 
the safety council. The three E’s have 
been its credo from its inception, co- 
ordination and cooperation are the 
very breath of life to the local safety 
organization, for it combines an opera 
tion dealing with official agencies, non 
official agencies, industries, taxicab and 
ommercial vehicle fleets, transit and 
the general public 

The big 
defense is that no single community 
stands alone, whether it be a state or 


problem inherent in civil 


_ field of Public Safety | 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y 
(Road Note No. 9) 

Traffic Surveys by Postcards. Pub 
lished by Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washing 
ton 25, D. C..1951, 30 p. (Bulletin 
No. 41) 

Twin C Tra ffi 
Published by the Eno Foundation for 
Highway Traffic Control, Saugatuck, 
Connecticut. 1951, 90 p 


mmtrols in’ Urban 


Magazine Articles 

Basic Factors in the Formation of 
Parking Policy. By Theodore M. Mat 
son. (In Traffic Engineering. Nov 
1951, p. 59.) 

Defensive Driving is Safe Driving 
(In Motor Transportation N« 1951, 
p. 29.) 

Increasing Traffic Offsets Action for 
Safety. (In Better R ids. Nov. 1951 
p 30.) 

Traffic Safety Parley. (In The Cal- 
tfornia Hig/ way Patrolman. Nov 
1951, p. 41.) 

What It Takes to be a Professional 
Truck Driver. (In Western Moto» 


Transportation, Oct. 20, 1951, p. 24.) 


a municipality [heretore, 
can be considered a genuine disaster 
plan if its considerations are confined 
to a single community 


no plan 


In a physical sense, disaster may 
strike a community but the impact 
will be felt by the surrounding com 
munities. For instance, what would 
happen in your community if. sick, 
starving or injured people—of from 
ten to a hundred times the size of 
your town—come to live with you? 
Or, what would be the impact of 
thousands of radioactive refugees upon 
your community if total war or dis- 
aster should strike at a neighboring 
one 

These are potent questions that are 
keeping our public officials busy these 
days sweating out some of the an 
And, just as importantly, they 
are the reasons why safety councils 
and trathc safety authorities all over 
America are lining up in the front 
rank for civil defense 


swers 
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Coming Events in 





the Field of Safety 








Jan. 15-18, Washington, D. ¢ 

Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the High 
way Research Board (National Academy of 
Sciences, 2101 Constitution Avenue) 

Jan. 21-24, Houston, Texas 

Annual Meeting of the American Road 
builders’ Association (celebrating 50th an 
niversary of the organization) Contact 
Eugene Reybold, executive vice president, 
American Road Builders’ Association, In 
ternational Bldg., Washington 4, D. C 
Feb. 19-21, Urbana, III. 

Thirty-eighth Illinois Annual Conference 
on Highway Engineering. Contact Wm. S 
Pollard, Jr. University of Illinois College 
of Engineering, Urbana, Ill 
March 2-4, Atlanta 

Thirteenth Annual Southern Safety Con 
ference and Exposition (Biltmore Hotel) 
Contact Braxton B. Carr, executive direc 
tor, Southern Safety Conference, 2120 First 
Avenue North, Birmingham 3, Ala 
March 4, Hamilton, Ohio 

Seventh All Day Butler County Regional 
Safety Conference (Moose Auditorium) 
Presented jointly by Middletown and Han 
ilton Safety Councils. Contact Russ Hicks 
executive director, Hamilton Safety Coun 
cil, Anthony Wayne Hotel, Hamilton, O 
or Paul E. Wilson, director, Middletown 
Safety Council, 101 North Broad Street 
Middletown, Ohio 
March 6-8, Atlanta 

Fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
Academy of Forensic Sciences (Biltmore 
Hotel). All those interested in presenting 
papers contact: Dr. A. W. Freireich, pro 
gram chairman, 180 Hempstead Avenue 
Malverne, N. Y 
March 12, Akron, Ohio 

Ninth Greater Akron Safety Conference 
(Mayflower Hotel). Contact T. J. Cain, 
general chairman, Safety Council of Akron 
Chamber of Commerce, Ohio Bldg., Akron 
8, Ohio. 

March 13, Washington, D. C. 

Annual Meeting of the National Con 
mittee for Traffic Safety (Hotel Statler) 
Contact Paul H. Blaisdell, executive dire: 
tor, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chi 
cago 11 
March 17-18, Boston 

Thirty-first Annual Safety Conference and 
Exposition of the Massachusetts Safety 
Council (Hotel Statler). Contact Edgar F 
Copell, president, Massachusetts Safety 
Council, 31 State Street, Boston 9, Mass 
April 1-4, New York 

Twenty-second Annual Convention 
Greater New York Safety Council (Hotel 
Statler) Walter A. Gustafson, general 
chairman, Greater New York Safety Coun 

il, Inc., Lincoln Bldg., 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y 
April 7-10, Detroit 

Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Michigan Safety Conference (Hotel Stat 
ler). Contact Frederic W. Krupp, execu 
tive secretary, 174 East Atwater Street 
Detroit 26, Mich 
April 15-17, Columbus, Ohio 

Twenty-second All Ohio Safety Congress 
and Exhibit (Neil House, Columbus, 
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Ohio). Contact James H. Fluker, Chair 
man, The Industrial Commission of Ohio 
Columbus 15, O 
April 16-18, Charleston, W. Va. 
Eighteenth Annual West Virginia Safety 
Conference (Daniel Boone Hotel). Contact 
E. G. Volz, general « man, West Vir 
ginia Safety Council, Inc., Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va 
April 21-22, Toronto, Canada 
Annual Conference and Exhibit of In 
lustrial Safeguarding (Royal York Hotel) 
Contact R. G. D. Anderson, general man 
ager, Industrial Accident Pr on As 
sociations, 600 Bay Street 
Ontario, 1 


Northeastern Indiar 
& Exhibit. Contact Ivan 
nanager, Safety Council, Chan 


of Fort Wayne, Fort 


April 23, Bridgeport, Conn 

Seventh Annual Connecticut Industria 
Safety Conference (Hotel Stratfield). Con 
tact A Addison, manager, Connecticut 
Safety Society, c/o Connecticut State Higt 
way Department, Hartford, Conn 
April 28-30, Washington, D. ¢ 

Annual Meeting of the Unit 
Chamber of Commerce 
April 28 - May 2, Lafayette, Ind 

Eighth Annual Seminar and 
Cours tor son ivestigator 
University. Contact L. Lingo, 
Public Safety Institute, Purdue 
Latayette, Ind 
May 6-8, Chicago 

[wenty-ninth Annual Midwest 
Show (Congress Hotel). Contact Joseph 
F. Stech, manager, Greater Chicago Safety 
Council, Suite 806, 10 North Clark Street 


> 


Satety 


Chicagc 
May 4-6, Asheville, N. ¢€ 

Twenty-second Annual North Carolin 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(George Vanderbilt Hotel). H. S. Baucom 
safety director, North Carolina Industrial 
Commission, Raleigh, N. ¢ 
May 6-7, Easton, Pa. 

['wenty-fifth Annual Eastern Pennsylvania 
Safety Conference (Hotel Easton). Contact 
Harry C. Woods, executive secretary, Le 
high Valley Safety Council, 602 East Third 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa 
May 8-9, Baltimore, Md 

Maryland Statewide Safety-Health Con 
ference and Exhibit (Lord Baltimore H« 
tel). Contact Joseph A. Haller, director 
Industrial Accident Con 
Baltimore 


of safety, State 
mission, Equitable Building, 
Md 
May 15-17, Richmond, Va 
Eighteenth Annual Virginia Statewide 
Safety Conference (Jefferson Hotel). Con 
tact Wm. M. Myers, executive secretary of 
the conference o Richmond Safety Coun 
cil, 80314 East Main Street, Richmond 13 
Va 
May 27-29, St. Louis 
Central States Safety Conference (Hotel 
Jefferson). Contact Reyburn Hoffman, se: 


Greater 


rétary-manager, 1 
Locust Street 


St. Louis, Roon 

St. Louis 1, Mc 

September 8-13, Chicago 
Illuminating Engineering 

tional Technical Conference 

Beach Hotel) 

September 16-18, Cleveland 
Fourteenth Annual Ohio State Safety 

Conference (Hotel Carter). Contact: Carl 

I Smith, secretary-treasurer, Suite 508 
73 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 15, Ohic 


Noted Sculptor to Create 
Carol Lane Award Statue 


Women's achievements in. trafhe 
safety will find symbolic expression in 
2 bronze statue by noted sculptor 
Berta Margoulies, Mrs. George W 
Jaqua, vice president for women’s ac 
tivities of the National Safety Coun 
cil, announced 

The statue, representing women's 
protective instinct, will be cast in 
bronze and presented along with a 
$1,000 defense bond to the American 
woman selected as the winner of the 
newly-created Carol Lane Award, Mrs 


| iqua said 


The Carol Lane Award, named for 
the women’s travel director of Shell 
Oil Company which established the 
grant, is being administered by the 
National Safety Council ; 
National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the National Federation of Busi 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs 


Safety Chairmen of the 


ire among the award judges 

During the past decade women 
have been doing an outstanding job 
on the community, state and national 
level in such fields as driver educa 
tion and training, trafhe legislation 
ind enforcement, pedestrian safety 
ind in organizing public support of 
safety programs,’ Mrs. Jaqua pointed 
out Now, the Carol Lane Award 
will nationally recognize and substan 
tially reward their achievements. It is 
a fitting incentive for every woman to 
do her share in the fight to protect 
the helpless against the heedless on 
our highways 

Miss Margoulies designed the sculp 
ture groups in the Federal Building 
and the main post othce in Washing 
ton, D. C. and in many public build 
ings throughout the country. A Gug 
genheim fellow and winner of the 
coveted American Academy of. Arts 
ind Letters Award, her work is rep 
resented in museums both here and 
abroad and in private collections 








Traffic Is a Two-Edged Sword 
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new approach to one particular 
ispect of the city’s fiscal problem. It 
is this 
Historically, city street umprovement 
has been retarded by inequitable allo 
ition of highway, user revenues by 
the states. Municipal streets accom- 
vodate half of all motor traffic, and 
therefore generate approximately one 
half of the gasoline tax revenues. But 


statistics show that over the years only 


ibout per cent of these funds has 
been returned to the municipalities 
for street construction ind mainte 
nat purposes 


Manifestly, a more realistic formula 
or distribution of highway user rev 
S ts mecessary, if cities are voing 

o tackle the trathc problem effectively 


I 


1 
i must take into a 


Th ew ftormu 


ount not only the relative amount ot 


rath irried on urban streets, but 
so th indispensabl social and eco 
on services which urban - street 
tics must perform for the con 
s aad t 
1j 


How in this long-overdue adjust 


in fund allocations be expedited 


As demonstrated in California and 
Michigan, the best way is through the 
tut ot the statewide study of 
highway needs The objective of this 
type of comprehensive survey 1s to get 


the full highway story before the 


Takes Prog 
of Polities 


Such a study determines factually 


Out 





} 


the over-all road requirements of the 
state, with urban needs presented in 
curate perspective It serves to estab 


lish an equitable formula tor the dis 


tribution of highway funds among the 
several classes of roads and_ streets 
strictly in accordance with the kind 
ind amount of service rendered or 
nticiy ited This takes the road pro 


ram out of the realn 


yt politic $ or 





ersonal oprnton serves to put an end 
te onstant struggle between the vari 
ous jurisdictions for a lion’s share of 


the highway revenues; does away with 


diversion and waste; and helps to 
insure the taxpayer a maximum of 
transportation service for every road 
lollar expended 

As a result of such a broad-s ile 
engineering and fiscal analysis, cor 


ducted by the Michigan Good Roads 
Federation, Michigan recently mad 

sweeping overhaul of its highway 
| j 


} 
slation and idopted a far-reaching 


program of road development And 
one of the significant features Was 
elimination of the practice of dis 
tributing funds on purely geographic 
lines. From now on the revenues arc 
to be apportioned between the cities, 
ounties and state highway department 
on the basis of measured need. For 
the communities of Michigan, this 
progressive legislation should provide 


impetus for faster development o 
safe and efficient street facilities. 
Northing could more effectively 
bolster the cities’ case for a more 
equitable share of highway revenues 
than a complete and unbiased exposi 


tion of the facts 


Better Use of 
Existing Facilities 
One of the 
values of the statewide study ts that 
it also appratses to what extent the 


important collatera! 


existing street plant is being used to 


maximum advantage In cases whe re 


main urban thoroughfares are taxed 
beyond absolute capacity, the only 
solution ts expressway construction or 
other capital improvements. But we 
know that, by and large, the present 
street system will have to continue 
to serve us for a long time to come 
This leaves no alternative but to find 
ways and means to reduce physical 
hazards and utilize available riding 
surface to the utmost 

Fortunately there are any number 
of relatively inexpensive things that 
can be done, many weaknesses cor 
rected, through recognized procedures 
of trathc engineering Many of our 
ities employ professional specialists 
for this purpose, and much has been 
accomplished through such measures 
is parking controls, one-way streets, 
channelization of intersections, transit 
routing and sound 
nals and markings 


ise of signs, sig 


The President's Conference has 
irged state and county highway agen 
ies to assist smaller communities 
which lack both funds and technical 
personnel to conduct an adequate traf 
fic engineering program. Where such 
iid is not available, some communities 
have banded together to hire a com 
petent engineer on a cooperative basis 
or individually have obtained part 
time consulting service 

The job of operating the com 
munity’s street facilities is mot just a 
hore to be delegated to some agency 
or untrained individual as a side-line 


It is a complex technical task and 
requires specialized training such as 
is given graduate engineers at the Yale 
University Bureau of Highway Traffic 
In this connection, I think it testifies 
to the vision and enterprise of the 
American Public Works Association 
that it undertook, jointly with the In 
stitute of Trafhc Engineers and the 
American Association of State High 
way Officials, to develop the standard 
Manual on Traffic Engineering Fun 
tions and Administration 


Master Street Plan Essential 

A further obstacle to de-congesting 
our cities, opening them up for freer 
and safer movement and better living 
is the fact that many communities do 
not have a master street plan. Back- 
bone of such a plan is a network of 
main arteries, with the entire street 
system properly classified as to the 
predominant types of service 

The master street plan must, of 
course, be integrated with over-all city 
planning serve as its framework, so 
to speak——since trathc is a decisive 
factor with respect to locations and 
mutual relations of the various com 
The plan can exert 
a powerful influence in defining neigh 


munity activities 


borhoods, stabilizing land values, con- 
trolling abnormal decentralization and 
rectifying the jumbled land uses that 
have generated so many of the city’s 
headaches 


The modern concept of an effective 
arterial street scheme embraces free- 
flowing radial routes converging upon 
the city center, beltline and crosstown 
thoroughfares 
trathe directly from point of origin 
to destination, and fully coordinated 
with the regular grid pattern of most 
city streets. The plan should take ad 
vantage, where needed, of the en 


all designed to move 


larged traffic capacity of expressway 
design 

It has been demonstrated, for in 
stance, that one four-lane expressway 
can efficiently handle as many vehicles 
as five ordinary streets with good 
parking and intersection controls 
and as many as can eight streets with 
less favorable conditions 


Modern Design for Safety 

From the safety standpoint, there 
is hardly any comparison. For onc 
thing, the expressway entirely elimi 
nates the pedestrian problem a 
vital consideration since two out of 
every three traffic fatalities in cities 
are pedestrians It also removes the 
possibility of intersectional accidents, 
since there are no crossings at grade 
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The divided pavements abolish head 
on collisions. And because controlled 
access design prevents encroachment 
by roadside commercial developments, 
it does away with the attendant haz 
ards and conflicts they induce 

We have striking evidence ot the 
satety benetits of modern design in 
the records of such outstanding roads 
as the Merritt and Wilbur Cross Park 
ways in Connecticut, the Metropolitan 
New York Parkway System, the Penta 
gon Network in the Washington 
metropolitan area, and the Arroyo 
Seco Parkway in California. The an 
nual fatality rate on these fine roads, 
with their built-in safety features, has 
been from one-third to one-fifth the 
national rate. As an illustration, the 
rate on the Pentagon network for the 
years 1942-48 averaged only 1.5 deaths 
per 100 million vehicle miles, while 
our rate nationally averaged over 10 
deaths 

It goes without saying that new 
arterial street construc tion projects In 
a community should fit in with the 
street and highway program for the en 
tire area. Highway systems of the 
states, counties and ities are inter 
dependent—one system cannot fun 
Particularly 
in metropolitan areas, the highway 
transportation problem can be met 
only by cooperative regional planning 


tion without the others 


The rapid growth of suburban sec 
tions in recent years emphasizes the 
necessity of the areawide approach in 
municipal thinking and _ planning, 
whether the objective be improved 
transportation or some other sphere ot 
civic interest 
that nearly 80 per cent of the 19 mil 
lion gain in the nation’s population 
the past decade took place in the 168 
metropolitan areas . and within 
these areas it was the municipal fringes 
that accounted for the most substan 


Census reports show 


tial increases 

To preserve the economic health of 
parent cities and foster sound develop 
ment of the newer communities will 
require the utmost in harmonious ad 
justment of transportation, land use, 
zoning, traffic laws and controls, and 
administration 


Portents of Things to Come 

The spacious modern roadways that 
have begun to make their appearance 
in some of our leading cities will some 
day be part of expressway networks 
that will lace broad 
areas. The programs taking shape in 
New York, Los Angeles and Houston, 
(and now getting underway in De 
troit) are portents of things to come 


metropolitan 
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In this trend we see the increasing 
need for closer relations between city, 
county, state and federal agencies con 
erned with highway matters 


States and cities will have to co- 


operate far more intensively than it 
the past, if urban transportation fa 


' } } 


ilities are to be rehabilitated within 


it reasonable time to meet the stagger 
ing demands of today. State, county 
and city road agencies must share re 
sponsibility in determination of needed 
improvements, their location order 
of priority and details of plans. By 
perfecting such sound working rela 
tionships, the way is paved for more 
promptly obtaining any enabling legis 
lation that may be required as to right 
ot Way acquisition joint Nnancing and 
the letting of construction contracts 
Many an 


provement project has been hung up 


eminently desirable im 


indetinitely for want of these essential 
laws 

The study of inter-governmental 
relationships in highway affairs, initi 
ited last year at Yale through an Al 
fred P. Sloan Foundation grant, has 


shed much valuable light on this 





previously neglected area. The work 


is being continued under the auspices 
ot the Highway Research Board, and 
here again the American Public Works 
Association showed a commendable 
spirit of publi service in joining with 
other prominent official 


sponsor the undertaking 


groups to 


Unfortunately, as far as inter-gov 
ernmental relations go, very few cities 
are presently equipped to carry on 
effective liaison work in the highway 
field. Authority is usually scattered 
among many municipal agencies This 
makes dealing with other jurisdictions 
difficult, and hampers efficiency in the 
provision and operation of street fa 
cilities 


Obsolete and Archaic Laws 

Which brings us to the second great 
weakness, even more fundamental than 
the large scale defi rencies in the 
physical street plant—the weakness 
in the organizational structure for ad 
ministering the facilities The 
trouble here goes right back to the 
basic laws which in this area are 
invariably outmoded 

So what we're up against in cities 
is really a double jeopardy anti 


quated facilities for handling — the 
world’s heaviest volumes of modern 
high powered trafty and archai 
laws for the technical and extremely 
complicated job of street and trafh« 


management 


About a year ago, Mayor Cobo o 


Detroit, deeply concerned about the 
trafhic situation, requested my organi- 
zation—the Automotive Safety Foun 
dation, to make a factual appraisal of 
the present administrative machinery 
is it relates to the street plant Now 
we know that Detroit is one of our 
nost progressive cities in safety work 
entorcement and trathc engineering 
Yet as regards the legal arrangements 
for street management and operations 
it was in the same boat with the ma 
jority of American communities 

We tound in Detroit, as in other cities 
where the Foundation has conducted 
trathe management studies, that the 
Charter fails to recognize this highly 
important activity aS a major munici 
pal function. It has not been accorded 
the attention and stature given to older 
functions such as water supply, wel 
fare, public health and safety. In 
stead, as problems have arisen over the 
years involving duties in this field 
they have been met by divers ordi 
nances, executive orders and adminis 
trative practices 

Result is that the responsibilities 


have become diffused among some 15 
different municipal agencies—in fact 
i special legal survey was necessary in 
order to unscramble and identify them 
Under this unwieldy arrangement, a 
minor street improvement may require 
the decisions and participation oft six 
or eight different agencies—with all 
that suggests in delay, friction and 
inefficiency 


Consolidation of Agencies 
Proposed 

As a remedy, the study report recom 
mended establishment by Charter 
amendment of a new Department ot 
Streets and Traffic, under which would 
be consolidated all functions of street 
onstruction and maintenance, trafh« 
planning, street operations and park 
ing. Through the proposed reorgani 
zation, the numerous agencies having 
ollateral activities would be reduced 
to five, including the mayor and Com 
By this means the plan 
ning and the doing are ‘eimai’ un 
der a single authority, insuring a more 


mon Council 


businesslike administration and elimi 
nating dupl ated effort and waste 
That's the kind of streamlining and 
strengthening most of our cities will 
have to bring about, as a primary stey 
towards relief of critical traffic cond: 
tions. The question of law lies back 
of all the engineering and regulatory 
phases of traffic management. Scarcely 
1 city, for instance, that could not 
benefit also from a complete re-evalu 
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OPERATION 


TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
FOR FEBRUARY POSTING 


This 1s the question being asked 

he National Safety Council and its co 

organizations in February as a 

the Operation Safety “Know and 
Traffic Laws’ program 


H°* does YOUR trath Ourt measure 
ul 


najor aim of the Council's program 
iveray itizen = courtroom 
to create interest in Improv 
traffic court to conform with 
ed standards Resolutions of the 
on Courts of Limited Jurisdi 
Conterence of Chief Justices, American pay 
Association ee . sich mere 
eration Safety emphasizing the sub T-9442-C 25x38 T-9456-B 
imultaneously with a similar program 
lef 4 ASSOCIé yn as Se- 
Oe ee ee ADVANCE SHOWING FOR MARCH POSTING 
tor, Not as a stor! 


the reguiar public information 





making up the average Operation 


fety kit, February's in ludes a copy ot the >. 

new!y p iblished Public Safety Memo +202 UA Litt G RULES 
Trathc Law Digests for Cities and States 
Public Satety Memo 2202 is designed to 


suggestions on pul 


t 


trathc law digest OBEY 


Distribution 


car: 


signals 


CROSS 


at corner 


Other materials include a driver's self Ty) 4 
test on traffic laws: Trathc Schools for Viola 
; before crossi 
tors and Volunteers—-collected information ' ree eee 
on the rn nt ’ 


purpose, establishment and curricu 

















im of such schools; a brochure describing ATIONA ’ jeauues 
L s n ' _ Bare ¥ cOuNCcHL NATIONAL 


T-9469-C 25x38 T-9470-B 


1 series of special driver safety films, “'Ser- 
geant Bruce Reporting and ‘48 States 
ted booklet dealing with the need 
uniformity in motor vehicle and trafh poo ——- — —— 
all states This booklet Was pub- { POSTER PRICES 


National Highway Users Con Quantity 25"'x38" 17x23" BY," 1/2" 
1-9 $0.29 ea. $0.18 ea. $0.09 ea. 

on Operation 10-99 23 €a. 15 ea. 05 ea. 

, 100-999 .19 ea. .138 ea. 046 ea 

1000-4999* 17 ea. 102 ea. .034 ea 


nizations redis 
has been an 
Council. Information on (Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members 
of the National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be 
imprinted (at the time of the press run) on any of the featured 
trom: Bob Shinn, Director, Operation traffic posters of these sizes only: 25x38" and 17"x23". Details 
Safety, National Safety Council, 425 N on imprinting and deadline dates for imprinted orders will be seni 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois i on request. *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates. 


quantity prices for this service is available 
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t DO IT ane ! 
j @ Check Rearview Mirror 
@ Signal well in advance 


@ Pull out only when 
you have clearance 
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Ceara | be DOUBLY 
3 STOPPING DISTANCES e 
i AT 20 M.PH. WITH sure of 
; | STOPPED OK. BUD GOOD BRAKES clearance How's Your PERSONAL 
} WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE PROGRAM ” 
To you 7 


| passing 









; SAFE OPERATION DEMANDS THE BEST! 

Kemembec SUN AT LEAST ONE VEHICLE ' 
LENGTH BEHIND FOR EACH 10 M.P.H. 
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Predict traffic toll of 37,500 for 


The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, Director, 
NSC Statistical Division 


1951 as | l-month totals 


add up to 33,760, up 7 per cent from last year. Mileage 
death rate 7.3 for 10 months as travel rises 8 per cent 
over last year. November traffic toll—3,460. 


j go year 1951 ended with 
death 


fourth 


j 


trafic accident 


the last 10 years and the 


highest 


highest toll in history 


After addi g up the death 


for 


j 
l 


the 


toll 


list of 


ul 
1 months, it is estimated 


it year's end that approximately 37 


100 Americans died in trathe 


The only years 
lw 


re 


to exceed that to 


19% 38,089 


1937 


39,6434 


1941 49,969 


The traffic death toll for 11 


Was per ent more 


months 
than for the 


orresponding period last year. Deaths 
totaled 3,460 


from No 


for November alone 


iso a 7 per cent increase 
vember last year 

The growing number of deaths ap 
parently was in direct ratio to increas 
ing mileage. Mileage figures are not 
available for November, but travel for 
10 months was estimated at 412.4 bil 
8 per cent more than for 
iS per 


lion miles 
the 10 months last year and 
ent greater than for the corresponding 
period in 1941 

Thus the mileage death rate (deaths 
er 100,000,000 miles) remained at 
level of 7.3 for 10 months 


I 
} 
t 


he low 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


MONTH 1949 


January 2,363 
February 1,964 
March ,149 
April 331 
May i85 
June 423 
July 817 
August 824 
September 991 
October 106 
November O12 


eSNNNNN NN 


»~ 


tw 
x 


465 
236 


Eleven Months 
December 


~ 


TOTAI 


31,701 


1949 figures National Office of 
estimates. 


1950 
470 
190 
wBO 

620 
750 

660 
160 
110 
210 
550 

230 


PXHXMKWWNN NNN 


430 
570 


000 


Vital Stati 


1950-51 
Change 


1949-51 
Change 


260 

,680 
2,540 
2,860 
3,090 
3,160 
3,450 
3,660 
3,760 
3,460 


33,760 


stics; all others National Safety Council 


The 1951 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage 


change from 1950 to 1951 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1950-51 


change in the entire country 


Since national estimates made in this way become more 


accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time tw time as new reports 


are received for the various months 


For this reason the figures given above for 1951 


may differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in future 


issues of PUBLIC SAFETY 


fractionally lower than last year and 
per cent under the 1941 rate ot 
DB 

Of the 42 
vember, 13 had 


states reporting for No 


decreases in deaths, 
four reported no change and 25 
For the 11-month 


period, only 10 states still had fewer 


show ed mcreases 


deaths than in the previous year. They 


were 


Rhode Island 19% 
South Dakota 12% 
Delaware 
Montana 
Colorado 
Massachusetts 6% 
Wisconsin 1% 
Maine ic 
Florida 1¢ 
West Virginia 1¢ 


% 


€ 
€ 
€ 


Reports from 443 cities of more 
than 10,000 population showed a No 
vember decrease of 1 per cent and an 
11-month decrease of 1 per cent, while 
the November increase tor the nation 
as a whole was per cent and the 


national 11-month increase 7 per cent 


Ot the 42 states reporting for No 


vember, 13 had decreases in deaths, 
four reported no change and 25 


showed increases. For the 11-month 


MONTHLY MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1950-195! 
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period only 10 states still had fewer 
deaths than in the previous year. They 
were 


Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Delaware 
Montana 
Colorado 
Massachusetts 
Wisconsin 
Maine 

Florida 

West Virginia 


Reports trom 443 cities of more 
than 10,000 population showed a No 


vember decrease of | per cent and an 
11-month decrease of 1 per cent, while 
the November increase for the nation 
as a whole was per cent and the 


national 11-month increase of per 


— BB decrcases 


For November, 93 of the cities had 





—— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST It MONTHS, 1950 TO 1951 


NH 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
tt MONTHS 


+7 % 


(ry REPORTS 
INCOMPLETE 


(BBB) increases on No CHANGE 








29 reported no change and 


decreases, 
121 showed increases. For the 11 
month period, 187 reported decreases largest was 
83 had no change and 173 had in 
creases Fla. (204,500) 


For November, 279 cities had per For the 11 


fect records. The largest no-death city ities Maintained 
was Omaha, Neb. (251,100); second largest was Ann 


largest was Eau Claire 


and the third largest was Jack ‘ i 6,100), and the third largest 


was Watertown, N. Y. (34,400) 
The following cities with popula 


ion of 200,000 or mor reported de 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities, except for 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported 
by registrars of vital statistics. 

Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 


eses f Wit 


ber of months for which the 


Mont. 
Net 
Nev 
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er 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
ear. Population rates are based on the 1950 census. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1951 compared 
with 1950 or showed no change. All figures are provisional 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles of travel 


318 1% + 4% 
664 1% + 


ANADIAN PROVINCES 





TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


istration death rate which is the number size of total vehicle from 

per 10,000 registered vehicles on an an- large to small. 

occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- nual basis. Vehicle registration figures 

vehicle deaths (where the accident oc are for the year 1950 and were supplied 

curred on home or industrial premises by R. L. Polk & Company. - : . 

are not included; nor are rut os in the Cities are r Se ae h f The population death rate is the _— 

perl adap wen xB Parco re: anke y death rates—from ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
§ ow to high. When two or more cities an annual basis. Populations are as of 

Rankings are 1951 reg have exactly the same rate, ranking is by April, 1950 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 


registration 


Cities shown in heavy type have im 
proved in 1951 compared to 1950. 


based on the 
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Jackson, Mich. Billings, 
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Wausau, Wis 
. Meriden, Conn. 


- Elmira, N. Y. 
Ferndale, Mich 
Danbury, Contr 

t lowa 
N 

Hackensack, N. J 

Morgantow W. Va 

Stratford, Conn 

k Ind 

St. Cloud, Mins 

Rapid City, S. D 

Great Falls, M 


Chicog Mass 
Lincoln Park, Mich 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Moline, Ill 

¢ 


Manchester 


Lakeland, F 

Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 
Prov Uta 

West Haven, Conn 
Bloomington, I 


Steuber oO 
Fitchburg, Mass 
. Appleton, Wis 
Rock Island, Ill 
Fond du Lac, W 
Tor ton, Ce 
Anderson, Ind 
Revere, Mas: 
Danville, Va 
Portsmouth, O 
East Hartford, 
Norwict f 


. Warren, Ohio 
Montcl 


Conn 


Greenwich, Conn 
Kearny, J. 


. Kenmore, 
2. Salisbury, c 

. Mankato, Minn 

. Ponca City, Okla 

Freeport ll 
Westfield, N. J 
. Endicott, N. Y 
East Detroit, Mich 
) 


. Aberdeen, 5S. 


Stillwater, Okla 
Jacksonville, Hl. 
. Webster Groves, Mo 
La Grange, lll 
. So. St. Paul, Minn 
. Bismarck, N. D. 
ohnson ¢ N 
. Bluefield, W. Va 
. Martinsburg, W. Va 
Sterling, Hl 
Brainerd, nt 
Griffin, 
Fostoria, 
McAlester, Okla 
East Lansing, Mich 
. Wilmette, 
High 


. Owatonna, Minn ; 
Mitchell, S. D 
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Beaver Dam, Wis 
Winnetka, Il 
ted W M 
Massena, N. Y 
Bris Va 
Ironwood, Mich 
hitefish Bay, 
Moundsville, W. Va 
La Salle, Il 
Wethersfield, Conn 
East Haver 
Derby, Conn 
D Pa 
Modesto, Calif 
Birmingham, Mich 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
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Ww 


Richland s 
- Rock Hill, S. ¢ 


Port Chester, N. ¥ 
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Ww 
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K at Falls, O 
Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich 
Astoria, Ore 
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1951 1951 

s Reg. Pop. 

49 Rate Rate 

Sout ( i > 18.1 3 

St t ( > 4 01 

Enfield, Conn 2 3 3 66.1 1 

CANADIAN CITIES 
Ont 


; 4 4 


85 
4.1 
Van 


t B. ¢ 25 36 31 
Mor 


« ver, 
treal, Que 80 88 67 


reases in their trathc deaths tor the 


month period 


Death % 
City Decrease Decrease 


Akron, Ohio 14 50% 
Jacksonville, Fla il 38% 
Memphis, Tenn. 13 34¢ 
Columbus, Ohio 3 32¢ 
Birmingham, Ala. 11 29¢ 
Worcester, Mass 4 24% 
Honolulu, T. H ’ 21¢ 
Portland, Ore 9 —19¢ 
Miami, Fla 7 is¢ 
Pittsburgh, Pa 1s¢ 
San Antonio, Texas 12° 
Providence, R. I 179, 
Washington, D. ¢ $¢ 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 5¢ 
Toledo, Ohio 3¢ 
Los Angeles, Cal 6 36 
Seattle, Wash. 1 2¢ 
Sct. Louis, Mo 2 2¢ 


The leading cities in each popula 


tion group for the first 11 months of 


951, ranked according to the number 


ot 


trathc deaths per 10,000 registered 


vehicles were 


Group Reg. Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif 3.0 
Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 
Sct. Louis, Mo. 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Columbus, O 
Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 
200,000-350,000 Population 
Providence, R 
Rochester, N. Y 
Akron, O. 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
50,060-100,000 Population 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Durham, N. C. 
Oak Park, Ill 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Billings, Mont. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Kenmore, N. Y. 
Salisbury, N. ¢ 


W h Cor 0 0.( ( ul 1 4 - 
Sault Ste Marie, Mich 141. S. Charleston, W. Va 2 Mankato, Minn. 
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Traffic Is a Two-Edged Sword 


Page 


its traffic ordinances in the 
the nationally recognized 
iniform standards 

The motor vehicle knows no bound 
iries, and the safety and convenience 
otf the motorist and pedestrian alike 
lemand an end of the glaring differ 
nees in regulations that exist from 
one jurisdiction to another. The same 
thing goes for the confusing and haz 
irdous diversity of traffic signs, signals 


ind markings 


Training of Drivers 
Also Important 
Improvement in both the physical 
ind operations phases of the trafh 
major chal 


problem constitutes the 


nge in the cities today, but that does 
not discount the need for allied lines 


of attack 


mh the 


the other key areas stressed 
Action Program of the Presi 
Highway Safety 


lent's Conterenc 


High school driver training, for in 


stance, and more effective licensing 


safety education and public support 
imong others 


The last 


mphasized that 


President's Conterenc« 
public support a 
tivity is still far below par, par 
ticularly at the local level. Suthcient 
ittention is not being given to com 
munity safety organization. It’s true 


that since 


highways and 
trattic 1s a government function, the 


control of 


primary responsibility tor accident pre 
vention rests with public officials 
However without informed and posi 
tive public support, even the most 
ompetent officials cannot do an effe 
tive Satety job In the inal anal 
; eae Pp Jy as mics 

e 


To enlist adequate support requires 


, 
| 

i real community-wide eftort, with the 

all the 


ivic, service and business groups in 


participation of influential 
citywide cam 
paign should avail itself of the help 
of the 


the city. Certainly the 
many business leaders who, be 
s a humanitarian concern about 
, depend for their irkets of 

safe and convenient use of the 
motor vehicle. Today businessmen 


over the country are coming to re 


nize that their economic interest i 
safety coincides with the public interest 
Bold and Vigorous Action 


It's going to take bold and vigorous 


action to solve the traffic problem of 


the cities. To let things take their 
ourse or to delude ourselves that we 
can cure our traffic ills by half-meas- 
ures Or panaceas will continue to im 
pose upon us exorbitant penalties in 
blood and treasure. Inaction can only 
imperil the social and economic future 
of our communities 

For traffic is a two-edged sword 
Where it moves unhampered and sate 
there communities flourish and grow 
Where  tratt 
accident-ridden, ther 
stagnate and decline 


bec omes snarled and 
communities 


Paul G. Hoffman ence remarked to 
i Businessmen’s Conference on Ur 
ban Problems sponsored by the U. S 
Chamber of Commerce It is fre 
juently overlooked that under the 
American system of tree enterprise 
individuals—— pro 
gress on a Other 
things being equal, cities with the best 
means of access—the best facilities for 
safe and flexible highway transporta 
command the 


ommunities — like 
competitive basis 


tion — will greatest 
prosperity. 

I think every official and 
every private citizen can see the wis 


dom of that observation. Safe and 


public 


ethcient streets are not only an asset 


yut an 


[ absolute 
munity health and modern living 


necessity for com 
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*Good-Driver Agreements” 

Teen-agers in some 2 million Amer- 
ican families have signed the pledge 
for safer driving in the nationwide 
campaign sponsored by the Inter-In 
dustry Highway Safety Committee 
which recently announced that the dis 
tribution of ‘“Man-to-Man” and “Dad 
to- Daughter and club 
cards, had reached the 4 million mark 
The agreements have volunteer signa 
tures for children of driving age with 


agreements 


their fathers, prescribing eight good 
basic driving practices which the 
young drivers agree to obse rve when 
using the family car 


“TV Accident Squad” 

The Indianapolis Safety Council of 
the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city 1s sponsoring a safety council pro 
gram on television called “Accident 
Squad.’ The program runs a_ half 
hour once a month and is staged from 


8 to 8:30 p.m. immediately following 
the Berle program. The first program 
was a preview of the whole series; the 
second, ‘Seasonal Hazards’’; the third, 
Holiday Hazards’; the fourth, in 
January, “Drunken Driving’’; and the 
fifth in February, ‘Driver Education 
Other subjects are planned. The pro 
gram is filled with variety and action 
is the keynote. According to Jack 
Gunnell, director of the Council, per- 
tinent film clips are used to put over 
particular points with actual on-the 
spot accident photographs as taken by 
the police. A question and answer 
panel winds up each program. Station 
WFBM-TV figures that at least 250, 
000 persons in the Indianapolis are 
following the program 


Millionth Death 


Safety councils and chapters gen 
erally cooperated fully in promoting 
the “Millionth Man” accident preven 
tion campaign. One of the interesting 
brochures in connection with the 
drive, distributed by the Oklahoma 
City Safety Council, is a concise state- 
ment of traffic tacts, headed “One 
Million Trathc Deaths It was in 
dexed and contained essential infor- 
mation for use by press and radio. It 
explained how the millionth death 
would be tabulated, described the first 
automobile fatality, showed just what 
traffic accidents cost, described Okla 
homa’s first fatality; provided general 
statistics on the state experience; listed 
causes as shown by ofhcial reports and 
included the longest deathless day 
records 


San Jose Bicycle Course 

The bicycle safety course sponsored 
by the Santa Clara County Chapter 
NSC, is being conducted at eight 
schools in the city and six in_ the 
county. It is hoped that the course 
can be made available to all 66 county 
schools within the next year. The 
course consists of five sessions held a 
week apart. Special materials are pro 
vided for each session. The course 
includes explanation of laws and local 
safety rules and practices; bicycle 
maintenance and Inspection; a written 
test on safety rules, practices and care 
of the bicycle; an actual performance 
test and at the closing session the pre 
sentation of membership cards to 
youngsters who have qualified for 
membership in the "Safety League.’ 
A safe driving pledge is required of 
each pupil qualitying for membership 
At three of the five sessions appropri 
ate film showings are made. Each 
session runs 40 minutes 
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Silvernale to New 
Michigan State Post 

Michigan State College on Decem 
ber 17th announced the establishment 
of the nation’s first professorship in 
driver education. 

President John A. Hannah accepted 
a check for $10,000 from Jack Rose, 
Detroit auto dealer and chairman of 
the Michigan Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee to build a broad 
new driver education program aimed 
at reaching both high school students 
and adults. The ceremony held 
at MSC’s Kellogg Center 


was 













Safety 


3rd Annual Green 
Song Festival 


outstanding college choirs 


Ready 
Cross 


Thirteer 
representing chapters of the National 


Council already have been 


booked for the third annual NBC mu 


Ss 


im. to 12:00 


day beginning January 13 


ical series entitled 


Green Cross Song 
estival 
The series will be aired from 11:45 


noon EST, each: Sun 


The nationally famous Fisk Choir 
and Jubilee Singers of Nashville, 
Tenn., will inaugurate the series. The 


choir will sing under the auspices of 


the Tennessee Satety Council 


Gordon 





Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, will appear 
on the initial program, according to 
Miss Judith Waller, director of Public 
Affairs and Education, Chicago ofhce 


of NBC 


Miss Waller arranged the 
details of the series with Dan Thomp 


son, the Council’s radio director 


The theme of the third Green Cross 


series is that driving is 


that 


ought not to be 


t 


abused 


a privilege 
State 


and municipal officials or safety leaders 


of each host 


partic ipate 


city have been invited to 


Additional choirs will be booked as 


soon as possible 


The 





schedule of 








broadcasts for the 








































The program will be directed by ail fe f Ten ; Pir te 
‘ / owning, governor oO : *ssee, and 1e yllows 
i Prof. Leslie R. Silvernale of the col oo" see til ia 
} lege’s Continuing Education Service DATE CITY CHOIR 
; Prof. Silvernale was safety education ae Risk Choir and Tubslec Sinners 
supervisor of the Cleveland, O., pub January University of Cc » Choir M 
} lic schools for 14 years Janua Los Angeles City ¢ ge Choir 
} : , February North Manchester ¢ ge Choir 
} The Michigan Inter-Industry High February 10 Gonzaga | f 
! way Safety Committee is composed of Feb Drake Unis hoir 
automobile manufacturers, dealers and + , = waaay eo . a i hs 
' representatives ot automobile insur Mar University f Oklal : 
ance firms. It was formed in 1947 Ma University of Cincinnati Glee Club 
| for the driver training programs in sg os st Pe fo se 
Michigan high schools April CI Srccicn ek, Assacaud: Sanson © alleen 
| 
FOR SAFETY’S SAKE ! 
7 
On rainy days ahead your ee ee © @ 
school patrols will need ade- 
| quate protection. Protection : 
against the weather, and FOR Misr 
against approaching traffic. %) 
Equip them with... ks Wy 
[hy AA 
@ RUBBER RAINCOATS al & 
Vulcanized and waterproof. They cr > 
come in three colors—WHITE, Sao? 
| YELLOW, and BLACK. For greater ; ” 
visibility. Available with school, city, Den yen cae gine wenr Sally 
or sponsor's name on back. patrol members an award that 
{ speaks for itself. Here is a 
poco ene nn, good looking award that tells 
) 5 | the fin fet 
N ORDER NOW at a glance € e satety 
4 4 record they helped achieve. 
) FOR 4 This handsome bronze lapel 
} IMMEDIATE DELIVERY y button has an oxidized antique 
4 4 bronze finish. Lacquered for 
ee | permanency, it has a solid 
shank back 
BELTS! BADGES! CAPS! 
} 
| 
; SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED | 266 Mulberry St., : 
| CATALOG AND PRICE LIST Newark 5,N. J. 
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SHOWING OUR COMPLETE LINE 


“America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 
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Handling the Problem Employee 


From Page 25 


tional maladjustment will be of major 
importance 


It is necessary to determine the char- 
and relative importance of the 
various elements involved before a 
onstructive program of rehabilitation 
an be planned 
solution will be relatively simple In 


In some instances, a 
thers, a comprehensive program will 
In a few cases, it will be 
obvious that nothing can be done ex- 


be required 


pt to release the employee 
There are four areas in which re 
lization can be undertaken 
Readjustment of the employee's po 
in the organization 
it where indicated 


with his problen s outside 


motional 


undertaking to revitalize the 


about TRAFFIC LANES 


for the next 4 to 6 years... 


DUR-O-LINE Tels 


will provide bright, clear traffic lanes 
without any further attention no costly 
DUR-O-LINE Markers are 


plastic discs that « 


repainting! 
an easily be put down 
on nerete, asphalt r wood. Color 
(either yellow or white) will not fade or 
full DUR.-O-LINE 


offer tremendous savings over 


Breakage is rare 


f painted lines. Investigate today! 


Some soles territories open. . . 
write for informction. 


WRITE Dept. P for information about 
sample DUR-O-LINE Lane Markers 


TRAFFIC SAFETY SUPPLY CO. 


N. £. SANDY BLVD. AT 27TH, PORTLAND 12, ORE. 


below-standard employee, we must 
keep in mind that emotional factors 
play some part in nearly every voca- 
tional maladjustment. One's heart 
rather than his head rules his actions, 
so to speak. 


Even disorders seemingly of an or- 
ganic nature may be partly psycholog- 
ical. For this reason, full allowance 
for emotional factors must always be 
made. Exceptional care must be taken 
to avoid making matters worse. For 
example, it may be found that an em- 
ployee has been assigned to a job for 
which he does not have enough ability 
Hence, a change to simpler and more 
routine work is indicated. He may 
have long been aware that his ability 
is only average or below standard and 
becomes reconciled that a job of less 
responsibility is better for him. 

Emotional factors also contribute to 
most problems that arise outside of 
the work situation. An employee may 
be in debt. The obvious solution is to 
lend him enough money to pay off his 
most pressing obligations and to help 
him budget his living expenses so that 
he may remain debt-free 

The study and revitalization of the 
vocationally and emotionally malad- 
justed employee must be thorough. It 
requires proper training of company 
personnel. All of this is frequently 
expensive and two questions naturally 
arise: 

1. What are the advantages of revitaliz 

ing programs, and 

How far is it the responsibility of 
the employer to undertake the re 
education and emotional readjust 
ment of those who are working for 
hin For, after all, we are not run 
ning a social agency or a labor rela 
tions experimental laboratory but a 
transportation business 


The rewards of this work by the 
employer are economic, humanitarian 
and social. They are economic because 
it improves employee morale and pro- 
ductivity through the elimination of 
many sources of friction and dissatis- 
faction. It also lessens the likelihood 
of labor trouble, since it relieves hos- 
tile tensions. This in turn removes 
much of the motivation for attacks 
upon the employer. In addition, it 
reduces costs by lowering labor turn- 
over, reducing the amount paid out in 
unemployment benefit compensation, 
keeping the company sick benefits to 
a minimum, and by lowering accident 
I requen¢ y 


From the humanitarian point of 
view, not only will the employee be 
more efficient and productive on the 
job, but he will also be a better hus- 
band, father or member of the com- 
munity. In some cases, he should be 
able to raise the level of his earnings. 
This in turn will help him to maintain 
a higher standard of living for him- 
self and his family. Best of all, he 
will make a better adjustment to his 
environment. No longer will he be 
a bitter, discontented and chronic 
gtiper. Instead, he will be productive, 
happy and content. 

How far the average employer is 
obligated to undertake work of this 
character depends upon each indi- 
vidual company. It depends upon the 
type of employees who make up the 
organization. The answer usually is, 
how weil does it pay? 


Of course, we have not salvaged all 
of our problem employees, but the 
following examples will give you an 
idea of what we are doing along this 
line: 

On our property, it costs from $200 
to $500 to select, place and train an 
employee to meet the minimum re- 
quirements of the job. Therefore, if 
we are able to salvage a few of the 
unstable, it would contribute greatly 
in reducing the labor turnover, and 
go a long way toward paying the cost 
While we do not think that this pro- 
gram in itself has been the only factor 
in reducing turnover, we are sure it 
has contributed to a great degree. 


We have made considerable prog- 
ress with the accident-prone operators 
by isolating them, as it were, into a 
special group to which more attention 
has been given. At the first of the 
year (using 1950 figures) we started 
with 109 operators in the group -that 
is, those operators with the highest 
frequency rate. If at any time during 
the period they worked three months 
without an accident of any kind, 
chargeable or non-chargeable, they 
were removed from the group. If, at 
the end of six months, their frequency 
rate was average or below for their 
division, they were removed. As 
“proof of the pudding,” for the first 
six months of 1950, 68.8 per cent 
of such employees improved their ac- 
cident frequency rate to such an ex- 
tent that they removed themselves 
from the accident-prone group. 

We often have good employees who 
become below standard through mis- 
management of their personal finan- 
cial affairs. Instead of discharging 
this type of employee, we have a con- 
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ference with him and his wife and 
outline a plan whereby they can get out 
of their financial difficulties, thereby 
rehabilitating themselves and again 
becoming a good employee. 

An example of such type case—we 
had an employee who owed some 
$800 to a number of creditors. In a 
conference with the employee and his 
wife, it was agreed that they would 
live within a given budget each month 
and the balance of his earnings were 
to be turned over to our representa 
tive to pay on his debts. A letter was 
written to each of the creditors stat 
ing that a given amount would be paid 
each month, and for them to discon 
tinue their usual attempt to collect the 
account. At the end of the period, the 
employee found that all of his debts 
were paid and that he was able to Jive 
on a much reduced budget. As a result 
of this experience, he developed to 
such an extent that a year later he was 
promoted to a supe rvisor 

While it is true that all of these 
cases do not turn out as successfully 
as the one described, we have been 
unusually fortunate in rehabilitating a 
large per cent of this type of employee 

Another type is the excessive drinker, 
or what might be termed the “‘alco- 
holic."” Up to the present time, we 
have not been very successful in han- 
dling this type of employee. However, 
we are constantly studying for an im- 
proved approach to this problem 

I heartily recommend the supervi- 
sory tool known as ‘The Case Inter- 
view Plan for the Administration of 
Discipline” developed by the Ameri- 
can Transit Association. I think it has 
great value, not only in rehabilitating 
an erring employee, but also in justi- 
fying a foreman’s action and in de- 
fending management's position in the 
event the employee cannot be induced 
to comply with accepted work stand- 
ards, and his separation from service 
becomes necessary. On our property, 
it has been very useful in helping us 
rehabilitate below-standard employees; 
and has certainly improved manage- 
ment’s position in cases of discharge. 


NUTI Plans four West 
Coast Courses in 1952 

The Traffic Institute of Northwest 
ern University will conduct, or partici- 
pate in, four traffic training courses 
and conferences on the West Coast 
in February, 1952. They include 

A two-week Peace Officers’ Training 
Course, basic course in accident pre- 
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vention and police trathic supervision 
to be offered February 4-15 at the 
University of California at Los Ange- 
les. The course will be presented by 
the Institute of Transportation and 
Trafic Engineering, and the Univer 
sity Extension, of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, in coopera 
tion with the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University and the Traf- 
fic Division of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police 


A one week 
Tests Determine Intoxication to be 
conducted February 4-8 by the Traffic 
Institute at Arizona State College 
Tempe, Ariz. The course is open to 
police ofhcers, public health employees, 
medical examiners, and 
others who may be called upon to de 
termine degree of intoxication, par- 
ticularly with respect to drivers or 
pedestrians involved in motor vehicle 
collisions 


course in Chemical 


coroners, 


A five-day Conference n Trafhi 
Law and Cour! 


judges, prosecutors, police magistrates, 


Adni 2nistvalion for 


and justices of the peace, to be con 
ducted February 4-8 at the University 
of Southern California in Los Angeles 


by the Traffic Institute and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Conference theme 
will be the role of the courts in mak- 
ing streets and highways safer 

A two-day Seminar for West Coast 
Graduates of the Traffic Police Ad- 
ministration Course to be held Febru 
ary 8-9 at Los Angeles. This seminar 
for Traffic Institute graduates is de 
signed to acquaint them with new 
techniques and to give them an op- 
portunity to consider mutual problems 
The Los Angeles Police Department 
will be host for the seminar 

The two-week peace officer's trath 
training course to be held at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
will be open to all city, county, and 
state police and highway patrol officers 
in active service whose attendance is 
approved by their department heads 
Enrollment fee is $40 per student 

For further information on the po 
lice course, write to: Department of 
Conferences and Special Activities, 
University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. For 
information on any of the courses 
write to: The Traffic Institute, 1704 
Judson Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 





of conditions. 


Write for our folder. 








THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD - 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 














TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. Traffic Signal Lamps: Informa 
tion on “Magnotronic” 4000-hour traf 
fic signal lamps, and a line of general 
service lamps for street series, spot 
light, flood light and high voltage 
Industrial Electronics Corp. 


service. 


2. “E-Z Ride Truck Seats": Infor- 


mation on adjustable seats designed 

especially for truck drivers which 

feature stabilizers to prevent side 

sway and shock absorbers to cushion 
ars and jolts. Monroe Auto Equip 
ent Co 


3. Highway Safety Equipment: 


Anthes Catalog describes complete 
ne of safety equipment including: 
stoplights, reflectors, flags and fuses, 
extinguishers, mirrors, and flares. 
lnthes Force Oiler Co. 


4. Traffic Signals and Controllers: 


Crouse-Hinds Catalog No. 226 lists 
a line of traffic signals, beacons, 
flashers, and a series of controllers 


for simple or complex traffic prob 
lems. Crouse-Hinds Co. 


5. “Reflexite’: Information on a 
reflective material for highway signs 
consisting of minute lenses molded 
from Lucite and designed for maxi 


mum reflection by or night. Re 





flexite Corp. 


6. “Safety Lighting”: Catalog list 
new Dietz items including: giant 
stoplights, signals, rubber protected 
mirrors, backup lights, warning lights 


and protected clearance lights. R. F. 
Dietz Co 





7. “Traffo-Matic Dispatcher’: 


actuated, electronic 








erature ona semi 
control for stoplights at intersections 
i and minor streets. Unless 
by traffic on side streets, 
green light favors the major street 


traffic Eastern Industrie Ine 


ul UUM 
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G. R. Wellington 
Retires from LC.C. 


After 42 years of active service in 
the safety field, George R. Wellington 
retired on November 30 as chief of 
the Section of Safety, Bureau of Mo 
Interstate Commerce 


Wellington is one 


tor Carriers, 
Commission. Mr 
of the pioneers of motor vehicle ad 
Within his 


time as a motor vehicle administrator 


ministration and safety 


he has seen, and to a great extent, has 
been responsible for the development 
of motor vehicle administration tn this 
country. In 1908, he opened the Mo 
tor Vehicle Licensing Department for 
the State of Rhode Island, becoming 
that state's first Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles at a time when there were 
only 200,000 motor vehicles in the 
United States. He held that position 
27 years, serving as motor vehicle 
administrator until he 


for 
entered fed 
eral service in 1935 as assistant chief 
of the Section of Safety of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers. As such, he was 
responsible for much of the Commis 
sion s Organization of its motor carrier 
safety activities. He became chief of 
the Section in 1941 


During the formative years of fed 
cral motor carrier regulations, he 
guided the administration and regula 
tron of its numerous safety functions 
As such, he was responsible for the 
drafting of the first set of motor cat 
rier safety regulations. The soundness 
ind effectiveness of his planning ts 
evident in the development of safety 
programs by motor carriers during his 
years of service. Under his guidance, 
a complete revision of the safety regu 
lations was completed only shortly be 
fore his retirement. Also, under Mr. 
Wellington's direction, voluminous 
regulations for the transportation of 
explosives and other dangerous articles 
were promulgated and these regula 
tions have also been adopted by many 


state agencies 


Mr. Wellington has the distinction 








Mr. Wellington 


of serving as motor vehicle adminis- 
trator of a state for a longer period 
than any other such official. He was 
one of the founders and was the sec- 
ond president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors. He years as 
chairman of the National Committee 
on Uniform Trafic Laws and Ordi- 
nances, and for a considerable period 
was a member of the Executive Com 
mittee of the Commercial Vehicle Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council as 
well as chairman of several other im 
portant committees on motor vehicle 
safety. He served as vice chairman of 
the Committee on Laws and Ordi- 
nances of the President's Highway 
Safety Conference for the past two 
years. 


served for 15 


Police Course 
at NUTI in April 

The Traffic Institute of Northwest- 
ern University will offer its three-week 
police traffic training course for the 
i3rd time April 28- May 16, 1952, 
in Evanston, II 

More than 1,600 police officers from 
the United States, Canada, and the 
Territory of Hawaii have previously 
attended the course, which is designed 
to give officers basic essentials of ac- 
cident prevention and _ police traffic 
supervision 

Offered twice annually, in the spring 
and fall, the course is open to all 
policemen who are in active service 
in city, county or state police organi- 
zations and whose attendance is ap- 
proved by their department heads 
The fall session of the course will be 
otfered October 6-24, 1952 

For further information on the po 
lice trathe training course or the other 
courses write to Frank Lowrey, course 
director, Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson 
Avenue, Evanston, II] 
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Captain 
Lewis L. Millett 
Medal of Honor 


: 
When his Infantry company was pinned down by 

heavy fire near Soam-Ni. Korea, Captain Millett 

charged alone into the enemy positions. throwing 
orenades.’and clubbing and bayoneting the enemy. 

Inspired by his example, the attacking unit routed 

the Reds. who fled in wild disorder. 





build a working peace. Unfortunately. the only argu- 
ment aggressors respect is strength. Fortunately 


we ve learned this lesson in time. 


: 
H 
; 
| 
i 
“It’s an uphill struggle? says Captain Millett. “to | 
“Jou can help build our strength—the defense- 
line of peace—by buying United States Defense 
Bonds. Every Bond is a declaration to the world— 
especially to would-be aggressors—that we aim to | 
insure peace, 
“I think a secure peace is worth working for. If 
you think so, too, buy U.S. Defense Bonds now!” 





* * * 


Remember that when you're buying bonds for national de- 
fense, you're also building a personal reserve of cash savings 
Remember, too, that if you don’t save regularly, yoa gen 
erally don’t save at all. Money you take home usually is 
money spent. So sign up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where vou 
bank. For your country’s security, and your own, buy 
United States Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 
Buy US. Defense Bonds now! 


The U.S. Gove t doe I for this advertisement. It is donated by t ub n 1 r gf Mu Pp 1 





* 532,695 persons were killed in all nine American wars 
through May 1951. 


* 979,700 Americans were killed in Motor vehicle accidents 
through May 1951. 


% The National Safety Council reports that one out of two persons 
now living in America has been, or will be, injured in a motor 
vehicle accident before he dies— unless the present rate is 
greatly reduced. 


SA VE L/ VES... act now fo have all cars officially checked 
at regular intervals on WEA VER Safely Lane egupmnent 


Bad brakes — bad steering — and bad lights cause If your city or state hasn’t taken steps to conduct 
thousands of motor vehicle accidents each year. an official periodic inspection of vehicles — don’t 

In a large number of casesa periodicinspectionon delay. Act today ... consult Weaver about a 
Weaver “Safety Lane” equipment would have dis- | proven program that works . . . Weaver — the 
closed unsafe conditions, and corrective measures pioneer — continues to lead in equipping progres- 
could have been taken before any accident occurred. sive Safety Inspection Stations. 











Weaver Drive Over Wheel Alignment Testers Weaver Drive-o-and-Stop Brake Testers Weaver Headlight Testers measure candle 
provide a true test of wheel alignment — provide a visuc!l and accurate test of power and show high-low and left-right 
showing side slip of tires in ft. per mile braking effort on each wheel. aim of all headlights. 


Safety awed ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





